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YELLOWSTONE PARK 
SCENIC BOUQUET. 





You can go to the Yellowstone Park and | [NDIANLAND 


return from 





AND 


New York, in 14 days, at an expense of $215.00 


6 cc 4 (Zs 


Chicago, “ 12 ie WONDERLAND 


Straube A tO _ 4 130.00 
Including all necessary traveling expenses. OUR ‘TOURIST BOOK FOR 1804, 


Take the NORTHERN PACIFIC RAITI- will give you an idea of what you will see there. 
ROAD,—the only line reaching the Park—and 


have a new sort of an outing. See the Geysers 


disport—the Mud Springs pop—the bubbling | CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Pools—the beautiful Lake—the Grand Canyon. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Send sIx CENTs and it will be forwarded to you. 
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YU AGQHEN in Louisiana last spring the hedges 
W of roses were objects of interest. They 
e often seen along the roads and division lines 
f lots and plantations, and when in bloom are 
ery beautiful. Two strong-growing varieties 


re used as hedge plants, either growing together 
3 ‘ 1 
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ay CHEROKEE ROSE, ROSA SINICA, 
mdiscriminately in the same hedge or separate- 
and ordinary observers appeared to make no 
distinction, but spoke of them ag Cherokee 
hedges. _ Specimens of both kinds were procur- 
ed and from them have been prepared the en- 
ravings here shown, which represent them re- 
uced one half. Inquiring of persons who were 
‘more or less interested in plants, and who might 
e expected to know in regard to these roses, it 
learned that the kind with the small leaflets 
s generally known as the Cherokee rose, and 
e other was called the Chickasa rose. 
The plant with the three large leaflets is cor- 
ectly described by Gray and by Chapman un- 
r the name of Cherokee rose, and it appears 
strange to find so great a misunderstanding on 
this point among intelligent people at the South, 
nd who see it and know it familiarly.. The 
m of this plant is of a grayish color, some- 
at woody, stout, canes often growing ten or 
lve feet in a season; the spines or prickles 
umerous large, flattened, curving down- 
ds, and of a light sienna color. The leaves 
_arei threes ; leaflets ovate, acute, finely serrate, 
ooth and glossy, and of a light yellowish-green 


+ 





color. The large white flowers will measure 
about three inches in diameter; the calyx is be- 
set with fine, straight, long prickles at the base. 
This is the Cherokee rose; or Rosa Sinica of 
Gray, and of Chapman in his ‘‘ Southern Flora.” 

The other rose has a grayish stem, which is 
more slender than has been described, and the 
reddish thorns are slender, straight 
and in pairs at the base of each leaf- 
stalk. The leaves have short petioles 
and are composed of five to nine leaf- 
lets which are of a dark glossy green, 
subsessile, obovate, finely serrulated, 
and about three-eighths to a half inch 
in length. The white flowers are 
large, usually appearing about the 
same size as those of the Cherokee 
rose, though the engraving repre- 
sents one of a smaller specimen ; 
the petals are more distinctly obcor- 
date than those of the other species. 
Apparently this answers to the de- 
scription of Rosa bracteata of Gray’s 
School and Field Book. 

Our observations of these plants 
were made at Baton Rouge. Have 
the names here mentioned a local 
misapplication, and is the last named 
species elsewhere in the South known 
as the Chickasa rose ? 
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CHICKASA ROSE? ROSA BRACTEATA? 
It cannot be possible that the confusion of 


these names should be general, for the Chero- 
kee rose is an old favorite, and renowned in the 
literature of sentiment and song. We are con- 
fident that some of our readers will be able to 
account in some way for the exchange of names, 
and if correspondents from different parts of the 


South will report on this subject a better under- 
standing will be the result. 








OUR FEATHERED HELPERS. 


UR choicest blessings are often poured forth 
GS so freely that we do not appreciate them till 
withheld. In no occupation is this more true 
than that of the farmer or gardener. He must 
do his very best in preparing the soil, sowing 
seed, destroying weeds and cultivating the young 
plants, but if Mother Nature withholds her aid 
he has, indeed, a sorry time. Yet we unwit- 
tingly thwart her in some of her most beneficent 
enterprises. Most farmers would feel not only 
deeply insulted but basely slandered if accused 
of grudging the laborer his daily bread, yet there 
are hundreds in this land who are guilty of the 
charge. 

I speak now in defense of the feathered labor- 
ers who migrate from place to place, some of 
them lending their aid during the entire year, 
others, unable to endure our rigorous climes, 
spending their winters in the sunny South and 
returning with the first warm breezes to assist 
Dame Nature in arranging her toilet after her 
winter nap. They are a nimble, cheerful, earn- 
est, musical band, always busy early and late, 
rain or shine, and the only remuneration they 
ask is sufficient food for themselves and _ their 
helpless little ones. If they have pride they 
may well be content with the sleek, glossy, well- 
cared-for robe, which vies with the gorgeousness 
of the Tyrian monarch, or the softness and deli- 
cacy of a Raphael’s or Titians’ touch. True, 
they are not a progressive race. New styles of 
architecture have for them no charm. Each, 
with the old fashioned saw and trowel, which 
he always furnishes himself, neatly fashions his 
house after the same model used by his good 
old ancestor who sailed with Noah. 

And how are these industrious little bodies 
rewarded? < ‘There’s them pesky birds again, 
down on the corn field, Jonny; you go and 
scare them off.” More tangible missiles than 
remarks then assail them, ‘The farmer thinks 
they are after corn, but it is usually worms they 
seek, and if they do uproot a few hills, what is 
that compared with the ravages of the cut-worm? 
It is even doubted if that despised vagrant, the 
crow, is not really a friend. Audubon says¢ 
‘<The crow devours myriads of grubs every day 
of the year, that might lay waste the farmers’ 
fields.” And again, after speaking of its per- 
nicious habit of destroying the eggs of other 
birds, he says: ‘I can well assure the farmer 
that were it not for its race thousands of corn 
stalks would every year fall prostrate in conse- 
quence of being cut over close to the ground by 
the destructive grubs which are called cut- 
worms.” 

There are many of the feathered tribe that 
have the good qualities attributed by this emi- 
nent naturalist to the crow, without the object- 
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ionable ones. The woodpecker, although so in- 
viting in personal appearance, has been the 
target for the small boy’s old shot-gun ever since 
the invention of small boys who carried shot- 
guns. Yet close observers of its habits are be- 
coming each year more convinced that it is not 
It is 
better to remove a thorn from the flesh, even if 
a small, wound must be made, than to leave it 
there to fester and poison'the whole system, and 
our skillful little surgeon only punctures the 
One 
writer says that he observed several Scotch 


such a vagabond as was once supposed. 


bark that he may remove its destroyer. 


pines which had been thus pierced and the res- 
inous life blood was oozing out from their many 
wounds. Surely, thought he, this bird deserves 
not to be treated as a respectable one. ‘The 
ext spring one of the trees was dead, and on 
examining it he found that the inner bark of the 
upper part of the trunk and some of the larger 
limbs had been reduced to fine sawdust by 
worms. In this instance the enemy was too 
firmly established'to be overcome, but probably 
the other trees escaped a similar fate by the 
timely interference of the woodpecker. 
But let us now test the working power of 
' some of our musicians. One of the most pleas- 
ing little songsters is the yellow warbler, which 
seems to desire the acquaintance and protection 
of man, being seldom found in the forest, but 
choosing rather the trees and shrubbery of lawn 
and garden. Its small cup-shaped nest, con- 
structed in the upright fork of some tree or 
bush, is firmly built of vegetable fiber, spiders’ 
webs, etc., with a soft downy lining. ‘The eggs, 
four or five in number, of a greenish-white, mot- 
tled with shades of brown and lilac, are about 
the size of those of the house-wren. It is said 
to feed entirely upon insects, consequently can 
do no possible harm, but an immense amount of 
good, aside from the pleasure its song affords. 
Everyone is familiar with robin red-breast, that 
saucy little mischief, who will take the largest 
cherries right out from under your nose without 
that much abridged expression of gratitude, 
« thanks.” 
as to scold vociferously when you try to main- 
tain your own rights by remaining in his favor- 
itetree. But let ussee if he has not a just claim 
to a share of the fruit. Early in the spring he 
may be seen industriously following the plow or 
harrow, and woe be to the worm or grub in his 


path. Careful observations show that that the 


young nestling requires a daily allowance of ani- ; 


mal food equivalent to considerable more than 
its own weight. Thisstatement may seem start- 
ling, yet everyone who has noticed them will re- 
call the Oliver Twist nature. They are always 
eager for “more.’”? The parent bird’s food is 
also largely insectivorous at thistime. Remem- 
bering that we have millions of pairs of robins 
raising two, and sometimes three, broods each 
season, it will be seen that the number of insects 
destroyed is incalculable. This merit alone 
should give the robin a place as secure and hon- 
ored as that of the stork in oldentimes., But he 
has some musical ability. Someone has truly 
said “without his sweet notes the mornings 
would be like a vernal landscape without flow- 
ers or a summer evening sky without tints. 


RutTH RAYMOND. 





| colored stamens in the heart of each. 
He is even sometimes so impudent j 








A SEED. 
What mystery of mysteries 
Is hidden in this tiny seed 
No larger than a grain of sand! 
I, wondering, hold it in my hand 
And try the mystery to read 
That’s hidden in this little seed. 


If I could see its leaves expand 
While holding it within my hand, 
Its roots drink of the sparkling dews, 
Its buds take on the rainbow hues, 
The why and how could I explain? 
The miracle would still remain, 
—R. C. BARNES. 


PRESERVING CUT FLOWERS. 
66 O know how to suggest is the great art 

df of teaching.”” Much depends upon the 
time of day in which flowers are ‘culled. Dur- 
ing the night moisture is taken up by the plants 
and the cellular tissues of flowers are filled; 
also the dew of the night lies damp upon their 
petals, hence the best time to cut them is the 
early morning before the sun has risen to evap- 
orate the moisture. 

During the day when the sun has shone for 
hours, and they have stood exposed to the dry- 
ing effects of heat, flowers will sometimes wilt 
or droop on the growing plant, and if cut during 
these hours are not well prepared to retain their 
fresh form and color, But flowers are tractable 
and sweet under any adverse treatment, and 
even if gathered at high noon when their beau- 
tiful heads are drooping beneath the glare of the 


sun will revive, and by their fragrance and 


brightness still perform their gentle ministries 
for the hand that culled them, with the lesser 
advantage, however, of retaining their freshness 
for a shorter period than if cut in the twilight 
hours. Pa 
The evening twilight is also, for some kinds, 
advantageous; the eglantine, or sweet brier,-for 
instance, the buds of which if cut at this hour 
and with the aromatic, sweetly perfumed stems 
and leaves placed in serzvieftes or shallow glass 
dishes in the boudoir or sitting room, will by 
morning have expanded to wide open, fresh, 
pretty pink roses, displaying the cluster of gold 
They re- 
main fresh for double the length of time they 
would if cut from the plant during the day when 
in full bloom.: f 

A good deal, too, depends upon the stage of 
development of the flowers when cut. Roses 
all do better if in bud or, at farthest, not fully 
open, lasting much longer before they shatter. 

Then, the after care of flowers in vases, or de- 
signs for decoration, merits consideration, and 
the peculiarities of the different flowers demand 
treatment suited to those peculiarities. The 
heliotrope, which for exquisite fragrance is a 
standard of comparison among flowers of choicest 
perfume, has hard woody stems that do not ab- 
sorb water with sufficient rapidity to counterbal- 
ance the evaporation of moisture from the bloom, 
for which reason this popular flower cannot be 
depended upon to remain fresh long enough to 
take a prominent place in floral work. One re- 


storative measure applies to the heliotrope as | 


well as all other flowers that show signs of 
fading, and that is to clip off the ends of the 
stems when they have become somewhat callous- 
ed, Also inserting the stems in hot water will 
revive withered flowers. — 
Sprinkling is not to be recommended as a 








rule, but sometimes is benestial, 
pou nee itis done. Deal gently with t ne 


water will fall in tiniest drops upon th 
petals. And with the lily, the nasturtium, s 
pea, and all of such depth, sprinkle so the 
will fall deep into. the throat or neck, and 
roses and carnations so the water will pe 
to the base of the petals. : 
Chrysanthemums are almost independe 
further care than having their stems insert j 
They last long and are to be highly 
recommended as cut flowers. Likewise the rio- 
let needs but little care, and sweet “peas ar 
continual surprise, so long do they remain ‘ ; 
and bright. 
The water for cut flowers should be soft. 
Rain water when obtainable is to be des’ 
A pinch of bicarbonate of soda will soften 


water. 


water, and hard water is no more to be desit 

for cut flowers than for the sheer, befrilled cam- 
brics, snowy linens, and fleecy flannels of the 
laundry. Mrs. G. T. DRENNAN. 





THOSE TROUBLESOME BOYS 

OME say when they see a small trot sere d 
S leg over the fence “Get down an g 
away !”’ or “ Don’t swing on that gate or , shi 
take a switch to you!” and your garden‘ is api 
to have a sly visit from that boy and more or 
less damage follows to your most precious pla 
or your cherished fruit is taken. After much of 
this painful experience I tried a new) plan a 
am delighted with its success. If I see a boy 
on my fence I AY “Come in, and see what I 
have to show you.” His look of astonishment 
at my smiling invitation is changed to deligh 
when he is led up to the tub holding a water 
hyacinth. Ifit is in bloom the exquisite flow . 


‘attracts him, if not, the green air pods at ey. 


base of each leaf, making the plant float aroun 
like a boat, engages his attention. Then thi 

is the curious climber, Momordica. The flower 
is small, but the seed pod has a curious warty ap 
pearance that may burst while you look at 
scattering the seeds and showing the scarlet 
terior, Near by, are the airy little balloons be. 


wieaee & a boy. A shell flower, KOE teen 
flowers that can hardly be told from the leaves, 


: give him some of the seed pods of the martynia 


Let him scrape off the outside skin with his pen 


knife and see the two queer’horns that appe: 
and tell him one of its names is devil’s p 
Perhaps you have a “give-away bed,’ 
slips of all kinds are easily | rooted, Cor 

a missionary effort to give your vie be 
however ragged, slips, seeds or a bunch 0 t 
ers; you may havea two-fold blessing, your 
datden may have fewer visits from the 
pilferers, and perhaps the neglected b 


boy a bunch of my choice roses. 
T heard the noise of a fight .outsid, 


Mike hook your peaches.” A 


Don’t put pots on the ground unless y 
four or five inches of coal ashes v 








More than that, A the little plant 
t regained a trust in God. It was in the time 
Napoleon I, and Charney, the prisoner, “was 
ed because he was thought to be an enemy 
He es his little al 














































to the governmen|! 


hese he wrote on the wall, among them, ‘There 
ee day, as as was eta pa 


im, but not one of those he expected. Soon a’ 
ttle plant sprang up among the loosened stones. | 
< arney became much interested in it. It was 
company for him in his loneliness. He cherish- 
d it with the greatest care, and even sheltered 
it in rough ‘weather by stooping overit. The 
tory, of his devotion to the plant ‘reached the 
sears of Empress Josephine. She loved flowers, 
nd.so became interested in the prisoner, and 
hrough her influence he finally secured his free- 
om. His love for the little plant taught him 
so to believe in God, its creator. 

If that poor little plant, growing under such 


the lonely prisoner, what possibilities of com- 
Boeke 3 do the peauatnl ange that are now 
A few months ago 


id he would rather have a little dower named 
for him than to have a fine monument erected to 
his memory. This young lady did not find in 
-own country the opportunities she desired, 
her home friends, and with three com. 
ions, came to the United States. After a 
ne she x was ere from these eae 


They were great 
She ie their “Rabits and 


Some one said they grew for her as for 
(o) one else. That may have been true, for ro- 
e not the only flowers that flourish best for 
who have them “in their hearts.” The 
es ae a aes saved her from 





















ad pianed f for herself, although the ocean 
( as her and hes nearest friends. She 


ovely when seen growing in her own country. 
AS one of our large charity schools there are 
er of cripples. At one time one among 
strength whatever in his legs, being 
nabl and even for a moment. These “poor 
! pers their school mates call them, out of 


hours live at the hospital, because, though 
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THE CHAPEL OAK OF ALLONVILLE. 

LD TREES often become objects of veneration, and sometimes when old age begins es 
0 show plainly its destructive effects upon their trunks and branches the devotees of these 
grand works of nature resort to various means to prolong their lives, with which are frequently Wate 
connected memories of events related to the meighboring inhabitants, or events of state. The 
love of nature and the admiration for trees is growing among our people, and with the increase of et) 
these sentiments the axe will be more judiciously and less indiscriminately used. Here is an ac- 
count of an ancient oak in the burial ground of Allonville, France: baie 

“ Above the roots it measures upward of thirty-five feet around, and at six feet from the ground 
twenty-six feet. A little higher up it extends to a greater size, and at eight feet from the ground 
enormous branches spring from the sides and spread outward so that they « cover with their shade a 
vast extent. The height of the tree does not answer to its circumference. The trunk, from the — 
roots to the summit, forms a complete cone, and the inside of this cone is hollow throughout the Wave 
whole of its height. Several openings, the largest of which is at the bottom, form the entrance to _ : 
this cavity, All the inside parts have long been destroyed; it is only by the outer layers of the 
alburnum, and by the bark, that this venerable tree is supported, yet it is still full of life and coy- get 
ered with leaves and acorns. The hand of man has endeavored to impress upon ita character. i 
still more interesting than it was in its natural state by adding a religious feeling to the respect 
which its age natur ally i inspires. The lower part of thi$ hollow trunk has been transformed into 
a chapel six or seven feet in diameter, carefully wainscotted and paved, and with aniron gate to » ee 
guard the humble sanctuary. Above ’and close to the chapel is asmall chamber containing a bed, i 
and leading to it there is a staircase which twists around the trunk ofthe tree. At certain seasons vie 
of the year divine service is performed at this chapel. The summit has been broken off many ~ “eet 
years, but there is a surface at the top of the trunk of the diameter of a very large tree, and from a 
it rises a pointed roof covered with slates, in the form of a steeple, which is surmounted by an iron ' ay 
cross that raises itself in a very picturesque manner from the middle of the leaves, like an antique 
hermitage, above the surrounding wood. The cracks which occur in the various parts of the tree 
are, like the fracture from which the steeple springs, closely covered with slates, which, by replac- 
ing the bark, doubtless contribute to its preservation, Over the entrance to the chapel there is an ean 
inscription which tells us that it was erected by the Abbe du Detroit, Cure of Allonville, in the { ie 
year 1696, and over the door of the upper room is another legend dedicating the leafy sanctuary to yi, 
“Our Lady of Peace.’ ”’ te i ai 
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«You may know that Iam very sick since I 
cannot hold the flowers.” 

Plants are not only company, but they are 
companionable company, if I may use that ex- 


pression. They make no rentarks that are like 
the pricking of pins and needles; they do not 
depress us or tempt us; instead, they appeal to | ; 
ae better side of our nature. “Flowers help b Nie 
»’ [heard a young lady say one day, “they 3 
fale me strong,” and with the beautiful blos- 
soms beside her she found it possible to-smile, 
although the father she dearly loved had been. 
laid to rest but a short time before. i 
Unless some stern necessity compels it do not an 
allow yourself to be wholly shut out: from the 
company of flowers. Until you begin to culti- 
vate their society you cannot imagine what pos- 
sibilities of pleasure, what delightful surprises,, 
what helpful thoughts, they will give you. { 
‘Tn all places, then, and in all seasons, i 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings; / 
. Teaching us by most persuasive reasons 
How akin they are to human things.” 


aaa S. FOSTER, 





not really ill, they are liable to get hurt if they 
mingle with the other boys in their rougher 
sports. But they have their little gardens, and 
‘find pleasant company in the gay nasturtiums, 
marigolds, four-o’-clocks and morning glories. 
They have the pleasure of giving, for a flower is 
always a beautiful gift. At the hospital is a 
German woman, the tale of whose sorrows 
would fill a large volume. 
company of flowers, and in her broken English 
will try to thank the boys ‘a thousand times” by 
saying “I thank you for.more.” 

I once had a neighbor whose busy life did not 
furnish much leisure for visits or calls, but she 
)took time to cultivate the company of flowers, 
and their beauty filled her rooms with glory and 
saved her life from dullness. They were a con- 
stant source of pleasure, and when at last she 
grew too old and feeble to even hold the blos- 
pons, in her hand slie said to those near her, 


She, too, enjoys the 
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THIS, THAT AND THE OTHER 
ABOUT FLOWERS. 


Sa. if among white flowers there is 


any one variety of hardy herbaceous plants 
that has more recommendations to favor, or has 
received less deserved recommendation than 
anemone alba, I do not know what it is, and for 
this reason, if for no other, I am delighted to 
see the announcement of a double-flowering va- 
That it can 
be more deserving than the single variety I am 
by no means ready to concede. But if it has 
anything like as many good qualities it will be 


riety among this season’s novelties. 


a decided acquisition; and whether it has or no, 
it will at least serve to attract attention to my 
old favorite. 
is a strong growing, healthy plant, with attract- 
ive habit and handsome foliage; it blooms pro- 


Anemone alba,. or wind flower, 


fusely, and at a time when we are almost entire- 
ly dependent upon annuals (from September to 
November) ; the flowers are pure white with gold- 
en yellow centers, exquisitely shaped, and borne 
singly and in clusters on long graceful stems. 
They may be grown as pot plants, but are more 
effective as a bordering for flower beds, or in 
masses, preferably the latter. The roots grow 
close to the surface of the ground, and after en- 
riching in the spring by spading in the well rot- 
ted manure that was used as a covering during 
winter, a judicious letting alone, merely pulling 
out the weeds and watering, gives the best 
results, \ 

Witting of this old favorite reminds me of an- 
other, a flowering shrub, that, if appreciated as 
its merits deserve, would beautify our homes 
more effectually than a profusion of anemones, 
either single or double, and that is Hall’s Japan 
honeysuckle. The plant is a strong, vigorous 
grower, with luxuriant handsome foliage that is 
light, soft green when young, but grows darker 
with age, and the deliciously fragrant flowers 
are pure white, changing to soft yellow. A well 
grown plant will be covered with flowers from 
July until late in November, and the leaves will 
retain their greenness a month longer. They 
should be planted in rich soil, the grass kept 
down for,a distance of at least two feet around 
the base of the stems and this space covered 
plentifully with well rotted manure in the fall 
and spaded in when spring comes. If planted 
close to a house wall water plentifully during 
dry, hot weather. They do not root atthe joints 
or throw out tendrils that will fasten themselves 
to any sort of support, but if the main branches 
are secured to position the side ones are easily 
trained around them. For ornamenting piaz- 


{ 








zas, balconies, unsightly fences, and the like, it 


has no equal among climbing flowering shrubs. 
Others are as beautiful in themselves, perhaps 
more so, but this is not enough. In choosing 


ornamental flowering vines, especially for piaz- 


zas and balconies, as in deciding upon the inte- 


rior decorations for a house, a thing must also 
be considered in relation to its immediate sur- 
roundings, and the delicate coloring of this spe- 
cies of honeysuckle is sure to blend harmoni- 
ously with, or to tone down, the strong colors 
so often seen on houses, which such highly col- 


’ ored, showy flowers as clematis Jackmanii often 


intensify, and by this incongruity make ugly, 
Everybody ok and appreciates the beauty 





of ampelopsis, American ivy, or Virginia creeper, 
as it is commonly called, but another variety of 
ampelopsis, vetchii ( Japan creeper, or Boston ivy, 
as it is variously known), is seldomseen outside of 
lragetowns, though no plant is so effective for coy- 


ering walls, stumps of trees, rockeries, etc. The 


leaves are much smaller than the American, and 
overlap each other, forming a dense sheet of green, 
which changes to crimson, scarlet in autumn, 
The plant is a little tender and slow of growth 
when young, and needs protection, but once es- 
tablished there is no further risk. It should be 
planted in rich soil and cared for as recom-. 
Indeed, no kind of vine will 
make a luxuriant growth unless well cared for 


mended above. 


and fertilized. The roots cling tenaciously to 
anything it touches, and after the second year it 
grows very rapidly. This ivyalsomakes a most 
effective screen for verandas when trained over 
fine wire netting. ; 

When rapid growth is especially desirable 
Clematis Virginiana (American white clematis), 
is far more effective than the coarser vines that 
are oftener used. _ A strong plant will, grow 
twenty feet in one season, and be covered with 
a mass of white blossoms in August. 

Can the busy housewife, who grows flowers 
mainly for the sake’ of having cut ones to beau- 
tify her rooms with, choose a more satisfactory 
annual than the old fashioned dwarf nasturtium 
with its newer and more delicate colorings ? 
Not to my thinking, for it not only has a distinct- 
ive beauty all its own, of foliage as well as flow- 
ers, but a wholesome spicy fragrance, which ren- 
ders it especially agreeable for dining table dec- 
oration. It flowers most profusely when grown 
on lightsoil. The cut flowers retain their tresh- 
ness for several days, and are most effective 
when used alone and with their own foliage. 
The leaves are very effective for garnishing cold 
meats or salads,and make delicious hot weather 
sandwiches. 


Artistic lawn vases, whether made of marble, 


iron, ora wooden butter tub ornamented with bark 
or grape vine, supply a means of growing plants 
in small yards, if they are well cared for; but alas, 
and alas! they are often but a “ delusion and a 
snare.” If you have one don’t fill it with choice 
plants without any idea as to the color combma- 
tion, or with too many of even the most desira- 
ble sorts. Don’t fail to have ‘plenty of droop- 
ing vines of such graceful sorts as German and 
coliseum ivy, othonna, and variegated vines. 
And don’t set it directly in the sun or fail to 
water it every day unless it rains. 

In making bouquets of cut flowers most wo- 
men of good taste try to combine harmonious 
colors, but for some unaccountable reason those 
same women will plant a bed of geraniums that 
is a fighting medley of scarlet, rose, salmon, and 
other incongruous colors. If you have done so 
don’t defeat your own efforts in this way again. 
If you have not enough plants of one color, or 
of colors that will blend harmoniously together; 
to make even small beds, grow them in some 
other way. One handsome plant standing alone 
has far more artistic beauty than a hit-or-miss 
bed of fifty well grown specimens. For lack of 
desirable space for beds I use long, narrow and 
deep boxes, and by far the most effective one 
grown last year held only a border of luxuriant 
















































German ivy and the rapidly growing ivy gere 
um Camille Flammarion, (the latter was ney 
allowed to bloom,) and in the center eight pla 
of most exquisitely shaded peach-blow color 
geraniums Souvenir de Mirande, and the sing 


white ones Perle and La Vestale. 


time and strength in growing flowers from mixed. — 
seeds. Not seeds of different colors or species ve 
of the same variety of flower, but a medley ore 
kinds as well as colors, as marigolds, larkspurs. 
amaranthus, poppies, Sweet Williams,’portula 


etc., etc. Now, .while I am firmly of the opin 
ion that if every overworked housewife could” 
spend one hour a day for six months of the year 
in working out of doors among’ flowers she. 
would find it a surer panacea for impatience, 
fretfulness, worriment and the blues, than any 
remedy in the whole materia medica, yet I be 
lieve such a medley bed of flowers would e 
haust the nervous force of a healthy woman, 
and be the “ last straw”’ for jaded nerves. 

KATHERINE B. JOHNSON. — 
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AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


SAVED HIS LIFE 


So says Mr. T. M. Reed, a highly- 
respected Merchant of Mid- — 
dletown, Ill., of a Young 
Man who was supposed | 

to be in Consumption. 


“One of my customers, some OF 
peat ago, had a son who had all Q — 
he symptoms of consumption. oF 
The usual medicines afforded him of ~ 
no relief, and he steadily failed OF 
until he was unable to leave his 
bed. His mother applied tome o# 
for some remedy and I recom- 0 
mended Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 3: 
The young man tookitaccording 9 
to directions, and soon began to Of 
improve until he -became well 2 
and strong.”—T. M, REED, Mid- $ 
dletown, I]. Oo 


“Some time ago,’ I eos aps 2 
severe cold, my throat and lungs oF 
were badly inflamed, andIThada 0; ~ 
terrible cough. It was supposed § r 
that I was a victim of consump- 0 
tion, and my friends had little o 
hope of recovery. ButI bought a OF 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 9& 
took it, and was entirely cured. of © 
No doubt, it saved my life.’— OF | 
I. Jones, Emerts Cove, Tenn. 8 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 3 


Received Highest Awards. 
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A SPRING WALK. 
Nature’s beauty is not found 
In the garden’s measured bound; 
’ From a geometric shape 
~Unzoned chastities escape; 
_ Tinted cheeks and speaking eyes 
_ Flee the gazing, blazing skies. 
E ' These, and more, doth nature yield 
Only in the grove and field. 


On the slope of sun-kissed mound 
- Small dicentras gem the ground; 
_ Where the bittersweet entwines 
_. With the honeysuckle vines 

- You shalt find the dainty cup 
- Of the bloodroot looking up; 
Ivory cups as white as snow, 
Earliest, too, as wood-bees know. 


Here the mouse’s-ear we see, 

_ There Claytonia’s modesty ; 

_ Violets which match in hue 
With the overarching blue; 
Adder- -tongues in countless ranks 
Glorify a thousand banks. 

_ Everywhere, where’er we go, 

- Buds are peeping, posies blow. 


- Flowers there are, too, on the wing, 
Feather-blossoms,—hear them sing ! 
Chewinks, sparrows, rusty thrushes, 
With glad carols fill the bushes; 
Round they run, each tinkling note 
Sweeter far than shepherd’s oat. 
Prima donnas, maestros all, 

Red or blue, or large or small. 


Hither come no jarring sounds— 

-Loye, and. only love, abounds. 

All the songs are airs of love,’ 

_ Sung by dryads of the grove, 

Stealeth no discordant measure— 

Every flower a perfect pleasure, 

_ And our steps delight to stray 

Mid such beauty every day. 

—LEdward B. Heaton. 


i 
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SUCCESS WITH DAHLIAS. 

$e ERHAPS no plant which decorates our 
Pp _ gardens gives greater profusion of bloom 

than the dahlia. 

midsummer and continue to improve in beauty 





The flowers begin to come in 


each week till they are cut off by the frosts of 


late October. Last season was very favorable 


orty varieties, and much of the time throughout 
he fall months I oe as many as three bushel 
These great quantities of 
aut flowers, were used to mecorate the va- 


shiz izing in each other s failures : 
Beginning the season about March 20th, I 
ke my roots from the storage in the cellar and 
fete 
them out in cold frames to sprout. They 
come along slowly till the middle of May, 


plant out in the garden. aay garden is a —e 












ring drought. 





g only one strong shoot or stalk to a root, and | 
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Care should be taken in planting 
to give sufficient room so that the plants will not 
crowd. A distance of three or four feet is not 
toomuch. Stakes should be provided, and these 
should be strong, and should vary in height, so 
that when they are set deep they will come a lit- 
tle below the top of the plant. 
varieties often attain a height of seven 


Tall growing 
feet. 
Even the dwarf pompon varieties need staking, 


not so much to hold them up but to support 


them during heavy winds, especially like those 
we had in August last, when mine would have 
been blown out of the ground if it had not been 
for the supports ; as it was, some loosened from 
the stakes and fell flat on the ground and were 
snapped off like pipestems, Such roots are de- 
stroyed thereafter, for that season at least. 
, Henry C. TownsEnp. 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 


i 





VIBURNUMS. 
HE species and varieties of viburnums are 


hardy deciduous shrubs which grow from 
five to twenty feet in height, producing their 
very showy pure white flowers in cymes, during 
the months of May and June. All of them are 
desirable, though some are more ornamental 
and more deservedly popular than others. 

To enable the plants to develop properly 
they should be "given an open, sunny situation 
anda deep well enriched ‘soil, and while the 
plants are small grass or weeds should not be 
permitted to grow around or near them, and all 
plants, whether large or small, should be given 
a top dressing of good stable manure annually. 
The manure should be applied in the fall, and 
as much of it as possible be dug in around the 
plants the ensuing spring. During the season 
of growth it is well to examine them occasion- 
ally and train the leading shoots so that well 
This will 
render severe pruning quite unnecessary, yet the 
old growth should be occasionally thinned out 


shaped specimens can be formed. 


and root sprouts removed as soon as they ap- 
pear. Whenever it becomes necessary to prune 
severely let it be done after they have ceased 
blooming, then the old wood may be removed 
or cut back, thus promoting the growth of the 
new, which is to flower the following season. 
I advise cultivators, however, to let the shrubs 
assume their own natural forms, merely pinch- 
ing back the leading shoots occasionally so as 
to keep them within proper bounds. 

Virburnum dentatum is popularly known as 
It grows from eight to 
twelve feet in height and has curiously cut 
It blooms in June, and the pure white 
flowers are succeeded by berries which assume 


the “arrow wood.’’ 
leaves. 


a beautiful blue color during the autumn months. 
V. lantana is popularly known as the “ wayfar- 
ing tree,” and forms a large robust shrub with 
soft heavy leaves and large clusters of white 
flowers in May, which are succeeded by red 
fruit, becoming black in the fall. It also retains its 
V. lantanoides, the * hobble 
bush,” is a handsome native species, growing 
about five feet in height. It is of a spreading 
habit. It blooms in May, and the flowers are 
succeeded by fruit which is at first coral red and 
afterwards bright crimson. V. nudum is com- 
monly known as the ‘‘ wythe rod,” or “ possum 
haw.’ It attains a height of ten or twelve feet, 


foliage very late. 





‘ful, as its, bright red ‘berries, 











Ey 


and has oyal almost lanceolate leaves. It blooms’ 
from April to June, and the blossoms are suc- 
ceeded by roundish fruit of a bluish color, 
which is edible when ripe. 

“high” or bush” cranberry. 


V. opulis is the 

It grows from 
eight to twelve feet in height and blooms in 
June. This species is both ornamental and use- 
which resemble 
cranberries, are highly esteemed by many. They 
are, however, very acid, and hang until destroy- 
ed by frost late in the fall. V. opulis sterilis is 
the well known common “snowball,” or “ gueld- 
er rose,” It isa favorite shrub, of large size, 
bearing globular clusters of pure white sterile 
It blooms about the first of June. 
V. plicatum is the Japan snowball. It is a na- 
tive of the north of China, and is a shrub of 
moderate size, of upright growth, with rich green 
It blooms in profusion during the month 


flowers. 


leaves, 
of June, and the pure white flowers are borne in 
globular. clusters and remain a long time in per- 


fection, V. prunifolium is the plum-leayved vi- 
burnum. It is commonly known as “black 
haw.” It grows from ten to fifteen feet in height 


and has glossy green foliage. It flowers freely 
in the months of May and June, and the flowers 
are succeeded by blackish, oval, edible fruit. 
V. pyrifolitim is the pear-leaved viburnum. It 
is a native shrub, with pure white fragrant flow- 
ers. It is the last of all to bloom, being about 
ten days later than the others. V.rugosum, the 
rough leaved viburnum, is evidently a variety of 
V. lantana. 
and is more ornamental, both in flowers and 
fruit. Flowers white, produced in terminal 
cymes during the month of May. 
Cuas. E. PARNELL, 
Floral Park, N. Y. 6 





Too MAny Rosrs.—Flower raising about 
Chicago has 
Edgar Sanders, the well known horticulturist, 


reached , enormous proportions. 


estimates that there are in and about that city 
two million five hundred thousand square feet 
of glass, and that most of it is devoted to the 
‘raising of roses and carnations. He thinks it 
is no wonder that roses are to be seen every- 
where on the streets, and even offered from 
door to door. 


attention to a greater variety of plants, and 
thinks as much is to be made by raising other 
kinds, and thus the market may be saved; oth- 
erwise the prospect is it will be too low to afford 
a living. 


Bee 








*‘Many diseases 
arise from one cause 


—blood impurity 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 


Purify the blood and, 


thus, go to the root 
of many maladies.” 


25 cents a box. 


800000066. 
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It has larger and rougher leaves, ' 


He advises florists to direct their 


ane) a 
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perfect mass of foliage. 


_ during summer, watering freely. 
j 


and am a new hand at the busiuess; 
house with square bay at the south side of dining 
room, and my plants are lovely ones, everyone ad- 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 


etter 


In this Aspartuient we shall be pleased to answer any 
questions relating to Flowers, Vegetables and Plants, or 
to publish the experiences of our readers. JAMES VICK. 


OX. 








Tritoma. 


Years ago I obtained a plant from the house of the | 


lamented James Vick, Sr. It was set in’a garden 


surrounded by a high fende and in very rich soil. It ; 
| tilizers are good for house plants, 


bloomed and was the w onder and admiration of every 
passer-by. I'did not admire its dull red, but other- 


wise it was superb for a stiff stalked flower. 
M. A. H. 


Sanseviera Zealanica. ; 
Please state in your ‘‘ Letter Box'’ column of the 


f Magazine whether the decorative Sanseviera Zealan- 


ica will do well in the sun. Mrs. J. B. S. 


Buda, Lil. 
Yes, will do well. in sun, but Eheald remain 


in pot in window or greenhouse. 


Diseased Geraniums. ft 

Two years ago some plants growing in a vase were 
attacked by this peculiar disease described in Month- 
ly. Other plants of the same ispecies not one foot 
from them showed no sign of the disease. I hadused 
on this vase both bone meal and phosphate and liquid 
hen manure, The growth was immense, but in a 
short time all the beauty perished. I begin to believe 
since my experience that the proverb ‘‘ Learn to labor 
and to wait,’’ is best. Iam of the opinion that over- 
forcing is the chief cause of non-success in house cult- 
ure. We should study the nature of our plants. I 
had a magnificent pansy bed last spring and wanted 
a finer one, soI used phosphaté freely. The result 
was a grand show but the loss of every plant. Burn 
up all diseased plants and disinfect pots. M. A. H. 


Stapelia—Acacia. 

Please tell us, in Magazine, how to treat Stapelia 
variegata to get blooms. 

Also treatment of Fern Tree Acacia, and whether 
it ever blooms, and, if so, at what age. B.D. K. 

Cherokee, lowa. 


The Stapelias should be potted in light soil 
with plenty of drainage. In winter it is best to 
keep them rather dry, and in a light, airy place, 
fully exposed to thesun. In summer keep them 
in a warm sheltered place in the open air, and 
Keep the Acacia in the open air 


Winter in the 


water freely. 


greenhouse, 


Hardy Climbing Vine, 


“What would you recommend for a hardy climbing 
vine for a porch facing the east? +-Mrs. M.P.S. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Clematis paniculata is a hardy climber that 
produces fragrant, pure white, star-shaped flow- 
ers about one inch in diameter. These flowers 
are borne in large clusters on stiff stems from 
five to six inches long, late in summer after 
other clematis are through flowering. Ampe- 
lopsis, Veitchii clings closely and will soon be a 
Honeysuckles, Dutch- 
man’s pipe and wistaria are all good for such a 
position. I should advise planting some annual 


climbers in between them the first year to make 


you shade the first summer, such as variegated 


hop, Brazilian morning glory, Ipomcea sinuata, 


. morning glory, etc. 


‘ esaiiece eaby Ate 
_A New Hand at the Business, 


I have only been keeping house plants about a year, 
have a new 


mires them. One day of each week I take them all 


_ down from the shelves, set them on the oil-cloth and 


give them a complete showering with asprinkler, and 


see that they have what water they need each day. 


Am a reader of Vick’s Magazine, and that is where I 
get the most of my information. Last winter I had a 
Chinese Sacred Lily which bloomed nicely, but that 
was the last of it, Now, I would like to know where 


there will be few complaints to make. 


Also what is the | 
Mrs. J. G. B. 


and how these bulbs. are grown. 
best fertilizer for house plants. 

Floris, Iowa. 

The new hand has started in well. If one is 
willing to give plants some attention and care 
The 
Chinese narcissus bulbs are raised in China and 
brought to this country in great numbers every 
year. New bulbsshould be procured every fall. 
Almost any of the best known commercial fer- 


Cosmos as a House Plant. 

I think that some correspondent in the Magazine, 
a short time ago, objected to cosmos as a house plant 
on account of its size. Let me tell you of my expe- 
rience with it last year. JI sowed the seed, pur- 
chased from you,*in March, in the house, and had 
quite large plants to put out in the garden when the 
weather became warm enough. The plants were 
growing thriftily when, in August, or possibly the first 
of September, a high wind broke'off several large 
branches two feet or more in length. Instead of throw- 
ing them away, one was set out in earth in a flower 
pot, and the others were merely stuck into the ground 
in a moist part of the’garden, and received no further 
attention, I think that all, or nearly all, grew right 
along, and when the plants were brought into the 
house in the fall they were not over three feet ball 
and were full of buds and blossoms. 

This was not my first experience with Eeoanen 
es of cosmos as slips, and with success. The only 
fault I find with it as a house plant is that it so quick- 
ly becomes covered with green lice. I had to throw 
mine away before it had done blooming. 


Foxboro, Mass. AS BACs 


Wintering Canna'Roots. 

My indoor-blooming collection of hyacinths has 
been much admired. Every bulb but one had two 
large spikes of bloom, and they have been in full 
flower for six weeks. A friend tells me she has sent 
two’ years for bulbs and has not had a flower; 
the bulbs have all decayed, commencing at the center. 
What was the cause? I am about discouraged in try- 
ing to keep canna roots over winter in anything buta 
growing state. Cannot afford to buy every year and 
lose them in wintering. Last year I set them in gar- 
den soil in the cellar; this year packed them in per- 
fectly dry sand, together with dahlias and tuberoses, 
in the cellar. All have kept nicely except the cannas. 
Please give your evens upon the subject in Maga- 
zine, 16 fred Sa 

Oswell, N.Y. 


The new French canna roots do not keep as 
well over winter as the old common varieties. 
It is a good way to keep them growing: all win- 
ter, cutting them back occasionally. They will 
not keep im a cold place, and if kept dormant 
itis well to put them in dry sand ina warm room. 
The hyacinths blooming so freely proves that 
the bulbs were allright. The fault must be with 
the care your friend gave her hyacinth bulbs. 


Propagating Roses. 

I see, in the April number, that Mrs. B. W. G. asks 
how to root cuttings of roses. Whoever is willing to 
try my method I should like to have know about my 
practice. My roses are mostly hybrids. I choosea 
nice sunny place and good mellow soil; takea trowel 
and make a small hole inthe ground about four inches 
deep and fill with sand. Then cut with a sharp knife 
a slip about four inches long from this year’s growth 
of wood,—a slip with a bud at the base is the surest, 
but not-of necessity to have it grow; cut off the bud 
and the lower leaves, leaving a leaf or two at the top, 


put the slip in about half its length and water freely, - 


and cover it with a whole glass fruit-jar. Bring the 
earth up close around it at the bottom. Several : slips 
or cuttings can be placed under each jar. In a few 
weeks they will be growing, and then it may be known 
that they are rooted. The soil must mot be allowed 
to get dry, as that will spoil all. Whenthey put out 
new leaves the cans can be removed and they-will be 
all the sweeter for fruit. 
anthemums, and, in fact, I never tried anything that 
would not root in this way. Moss roses do not root 
as easily as others, Now, if one will follow my direc- 
tions he can have plenty of roses, and will become so 
in love with them that he will want all the new kinds, 
so the florists will be the gainers inthe end. I put 
down thirty slips last year and almost every one 





I root carnations and chrys-- 


lived, I have tried many ways) amon, I 
layering, as described in the answer to Mrs, 
Rome, N.Y Mrs. $5 We Ww. 


Garden Queries. 


the mole? 

Do the bulbs of Amaryllis Johnsonii break up 
small bulbs fike hyacinths? My bulbs are very lar 
last year they had eleven leaves apiece. Now two< 
them have small leaves Browade ont of the side . 
bulb. 

At what time of year does Crinum Americanu j 
bloom if kept in the sun during winter? Will it do» 
as, well if put in a light cellar over winter? 


after a year or two? 
Northford, Conn. { Any 
The mole trap is set_over the runway. T. 


ae directions with the traps. i 
Young bulbs of amaryllis grow at the side « 

the old one; the small leaves mentioned 

from little young bulbs. ; 
Crinum Americanum blooms in summer. | 


be fully exposed to the sun. 
well to ‘winter it in a cellar, 


aiery good soil kept moderately moist. A Te e 
in pot should be given a top dressing of fres é 
soil every spring, and occasionally it can be 
shifted into a pot of larger size. Also give som 
liquid manure during spring and summer, or ‘the: 
season of greatest growth, 


Diseased Geraniums. 

The accounts which have appeared in our 
pages in regard to diseased leaves of geranium 
have brought a response from a corresponden 
who claims to check the progress of the diseas 
Hi. the use of salt water. i 


wet eee part ; the ste are then pike Ota 


| fresh water. It isa remedy easily tried, sores 


we hope to hear from those who may use it. 


pee i 


wearing brWarner's 
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Jad Vinee ‘ b 
Scarlet Flowered Plant in November. — 
Vick’s Magazine for August, 1893, 1 find in an 
n ‘“‘Flowers Sown by Naturfe,’’ written by 


t castilleia, or prairie fire.” In November, 1893, 
came westward from Boston on the Fitchburg 


wil apparently, j in a rather damp place, though not 
swampy, in Western Pennsylvania, I think, as we 
passing oil regions, just before and afterward, 
ub which was a mass of the most brilliant scar- 
timaginable. I thought of Moses and the burning 
us as I strained my eyes to grasp all its beauty pos- 
ble in so fleeting a view, but could only’ ascertain 
at it was a shrub two and one-half feet high and 
ein width; all bloom and little or no foliage. But 
; so startlingly beautiful, beyond anything I have 
r seen of the kind, that I cannot forget it, and 
ve at last ventured to ask through your excellent 
agazine if some resident of Northwestern Pennsyl- 
_ yania, or possibly Western New York, can tell me 
what it was, and if I can get a root or some seeds of 
for “love or money. ” The only description I ever 
saw at all like it is that by your Missouri correspond- 
ent above mentioned. I find no castilleia in any of 
a dozen florists’ catalogues, but shail be most grate- 
1 for any information through our invaluable Vick’s. 
‘he color of the shrub I saw—or it may have been a 
il growing plant—was a shade darker than the sal- 
via, and in one solid mass of bloom, not in spikes. 
Surely such a prize could not fail of appropriation by 
florists, but under what name? It is not rhododeh- 
dron. The flowers were not nearly so large, and 
_ were far brighter. Mrs. W. W. P. 
be er Oregon. 


_ Pruning Moss Roses. 


f Do Moss Roses need as close pruning as the 
Hybrids? Be Ete 


_ The object of pruning roses is to keep upa 
supply of new wood, since the flowers are borne 
only on the wood of the current season’s growth. 
Moss roses, therefore, in common with all other 
2 kinds, need pruning. How much is best to 
prune any particular kinds of roses, or even any 
particular plants, depends to some extent on the 
"strength of the plants. As a rule, weak plants, 
2 or weak growing varieties, need more severe 
pruning than strong ones. Again, if one wishes 
rge specimens of roses he will prune more se- 
-vérely than if he desires a large number at the 
pcre of sizeof the individual blooms. As 








“most moss roses are more highly prized in the 
obad, or at least in a half-opened state, the object 
‘of size -is of ‘secondary importance; therefore, 
with a well developed, thrifty bush, moderate 
uning can be adopted. At least. this can be 
But if it should be 





ie course ioe a time. 


ed. many times, but vou must pardon this as I 
not previously had the advantage of your Mag- 
T am very much troubled with scales, particu- 
n py ivies and GF ous gan eae I gave. 


> the ground. They are sprouting ee but 
the scales. Almost a worse plague is the mealy 
My asclepias, begonias, fuschias, etc., are not 
t id of them, no matter what I may tes The 

ants most infested I have thrown in the fire; the 
Raehess I treated to a dose of kerosene emulsion with 
esame result. The mealy bug is no more, 
ar my plantsaretherealso. After my mother’s 
I removed all her roses to my own garden. 


- Theyare planted at the east side, and 
light soil, what there is of it, for the yard 
led with ‘yellow clay. : 

at can I dena ey bulb beds look respect- ) 








, Carthage, Mo., an allusion to ‘‘sheets of | 
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dig up the bulbs when trying to plant them. Can I 
cut off the’leaves of the bulbs, or must EP wait until 
they die down of themselves ? 

This is the second summer that I have planteda 
good piece of my vegetable garden with potatoes, to 
reap bugs. With what can I best fight them? 

* Thave an excellent place for my winter plants, and 
they are kept clean, I spray them every day. Pinks, 
smilax, hyacinths, etc., showed better than with any 
_ florist in the city. EL. W. 

Bloomington, Jil. 


One of the best materials for the destruction 
of scale insects is kerosene emulsion. There 
are different kinds of scale insects which infest 
different plants, and some are more easily affect- 
ed by the kerosene than others. The great 
trouble is to get the liquid underneath the scale 
and in contact with its soft part,—this difficulty 
exists especially with some kinds of scale infest- 
ing some kinds of trees. Now, in the case of 
house plants, where one:can get at every part, 
an old tooth-brush can be used, and the emul- 
sion thoroughly brushed in under the scales, and 
then the stems can be again brushed with soap 
and water, and any remaining scales be pushed 
off with the thumb nail, and thus a plant can be 
entirely cleaned. The same course can be pur- 
sued with the mealy bug, or one can take a little 
water-color or camel-hair brush and dipping it 
into alcohol touch each mealy bug and kill it at 
once. A little thorough work will settle the 
whole matter, and after the plants are once clean 
they can be kept so with a little care. 

If the garden soil is not suitable for the roses 
a bed should be made for them specially by re- 
moving the soil for a depth of eighteen inches 
and filling in with good turfy loam and old 
stable manure; some bone dust, also, would be 
good. Mix alltogether, and every fall or spring 
dig in some old manure. Roses are heavy feed- 
ers, and to have them do well they should have 
plenty of manure every year. 

After bulbs are done blooming they can be ta- 
ken up with a spade, removing soil and bulb on 
the spade, and setting the clump in some spare 
space or corner in the garden.’ . In this way they 


can all be lifted and set together and thus left until 
they ripen, and then they can beshaken out and 
placed away ina cool, dry, shady place or room 
toremain until planting time again in September. 

There is no difficulty in destroying potato 
bugs with Paris green. One pound of Paris 
green mixed with 200 gallons of water is the 
proper proportion, or one ounce to twelve gal- 
lons , sprinkling it on the infested plants. One 
pound of the green can be thoroughly mixed 
with 100 pounds of plaster or air-slaked Jime, or 
one ounce to six pounds, dredging on the 
mixture, 


Huckleberry—Cranberry—June Berry. 
Can huckleberries be raised on upland, if so, who 
has plants for sale? Is the Juneberry anything like 
huckleberry ? Are the cranberries which are offered 


| by different firms like the cranberry of commerce? 


J. F. Smiru. 

Pence can not be very successfully 
raised in the garden, though two varieties, Vac- 
cinium vacillans, and V. corymbosum, are some- 
times cultivated. The Juneberry is a variety of 
the shadbush. It is said to be a good substitute 
for the huckleberry; it is easily raised, and may 
be desirable for the fruit garden. The plants of 


both the common small cranberry of commerce 
and the large or bush cranberry are offered by 
dealers. Though the common cranberry has 
been raised in the garden, it is not adapted to 
this mode of cultivation, and is satisfactory only 
when planted on low ground which can be 
31 | flooded. 
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MARVELOUS PICTURES. 


The Chicago Exposition Reproduced. 


THE “WHITE CITY” AS IT WAS. 
Special Offer. to Readers of Vick’s Magazine. 


Thousands and thousands were the photo- 
graphs taken at the World’s Fair, all sizes and 
shapes, and to those who did not have the privi- 
lege of going, as well as to those who did, these 
photographs are revelations and reminders of the 
glories of “* The White City,” as it was reverent- 
ly and yet truthfully called. To have a com- 
plete set of photographs would cost a small for- 
tune, and here is where engraving comes in for 
our readers. 

The trouble with nearly ninety-nine per cent. 
of the views which have been reproduced in en- 
gravings (so as to bring them within reach of 
all) is that they are small and lack effect in de- 
tail. Large pictures were wanted and of uniform 
size, and this took cameras that he alone pos- 
sessed at the proper time. Mr. W. H. Jackson 
the mest famous and successful photographer, in 
taking large views, in the whole world, suc- 
ceeded in getting 80 views, each 11 x 14inches 
in size, and so highly were they appreciated that 
one hundred wealthy people in Chicago and 
connected. with the Exposition, subscribed and 
paid $1,000 each for a book containing these $0 
choicest views! Surely this was an edztion de luxe 
and they now grace the homes of millionaires. 

The publishers of Vick’s MAGAZINE are en- 
abled to (amongst all the horticultural and agri- 


‘cultural publications) offer exclusively to our 


readers, and to the great army who ought to be 
our regular subscribers, these delicate half-tone 
engravings on the finest plate paper, at a price 
which is simply nominal and entirely within the 
reach of everyone. 

They are more beautiful, soft and lasting that 
a photograph could possibly be; they are printed 
with the highest cost inks, upon the highest cost 
plate paper, from those perfections of the en- 
graver’s art, ‘‘half-tone’’ copper plates, giving, 
as nothing else does or can do (so far as discov- 
ered) a soft and yet life-like expression to every 
part of the picture. 

Only a faint idea can be obtained of the ex- 
traordinary beauty and richness of these by the 
engraving which appears on the third page of 
the cover. This is a partial view of the Wo- 
men’s — Building, and the picture there shown 
zs about one-tenth of the size of the regular pict- 
ures! The writer of this article has had a long 
practical knowledge of printing and engraving 
and can earnestly and enthusiastically endorse 
with the highest enconium these ‘‘ White City 
Artfolios,” as they are called, to each and every 
family into whose home Vick’s Magazine finds 
its way. 

Leave out if you will all that constituted the 
attractions inside the buildings, and preserve for 
the generations, yet unborn, these mute but im- 
pressive evidences of the age which you dear 
reader lived in—whether you saw them or not. 
With these, one can imagine they have been 
there, so perfect are they in detail and breadth 
of artistic perfection. 

Parts 2 and 3 are offered this month. The 
first contains A General View from Lake Michi- 
gan, showing the grand view; the Agricultural 
Building from the colonade, simply magnificent 
in detail; The Fire Engine Boats playing huge 
streams of water on the Agricultural Building, 
very realistic; A General View from the Illin- 
ois Building, showing several of the immense 
buildings, the lagoon and wooded island with 
intense fidelity and effect. Part 3 contains a 
magnificent group of the three finest State Build- 


| ings, viz: Massachusetts, New York and Penn- 


sylvania, the later being a model of Independ- 
ence Hall in Philadelphia; The Spanish Cara- 
vals, perfect models of the vessels in which 
Columbus made his voyage of discovery; The 
Golden Door of the Transportation Building s 
The Obelisk, and the vista beyond it, taking in 
the lagoon and several great buildings. 
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Entered in the Post Office at Rochester as ‘ secona- 
class” matter, 





Vick’s Monthly Magazine zs published at the fol- 
lowing rates, either for old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One copy one year, in advance, Fifty Cents. 


One copy twenty-seven nionths (two and one-fourth | 


years), full payment in advance, One Dollar. 

A Club of Five or more copies, sent at one tinze, at 4o 
cents eath, without preniiums. Neighbors can join 
in this plan. 

Free Copies.—One free copy additional will be al- 
lowed to each club of ten (tn addition to all other 
premiums and offers), if spoken of at the time the 
club is sent. 

All contributions and subscriptions should be sent to 
Vick Publishing Co., at Rochester, N. V. 

ADVERTISIVG RATES. 
$7.25 per agate line per month ; $1.18 for 3 months, 
or 200 lines; $1.12 for six ntonths, or goo lines; $1.06 

for 9g months, or 600 lines; $1.00 for I year, or 1000 

lines. One line extra charged for less than five. 

BE= All communications in regard to advertising to 
Vick Publishing Co., New York office, 38 Times 
Building, H. P. Hubbard, Manager. 


Average monthly circulation 1893, 200,000. 








FRUIT SEASON AT THE NORTH. 

At this time, May 16, we are not yet out of 
danger of frosts in this locality, or in most por- 
tions of the Northern States. The outlook for 
the present, however, is excellent for a good 
crop of cherries, plums, pears, apples and grapes. 
A light frost occurred here last night, and possi- 
bly in'some places may haye been severe enough 
to do some damage. <A fortnight later and the 
fruit crop will probably be safe from damage 
from cold. Whether calamities of any kind are 
in reserve we can know only when they make 
their appearance. A good fruit year this season 
will be appreciated by both producer and con- 
A full apple crop is especially desirable, 


—o-—# 


OATS AS'A WINTER MULCH. 
For several years the writer has been using 


sumer, 





crimson clover as a green crop to plow under 
for fertilizing the soil of a vineyard. Some 
excellent results have been obtained with it. 


~Sowed*the last of July or first of August it be- 


comes strong enough to go into the winter in 
good condition. Yet the freezing and thawing 
of the ground at times when bare of snow would 
feause some loss. Casting about for some reme- 
dy for this trouble the idea of a light seeding of 
oats suggested itself, This was done last year 
immediately after sowing the clover seed and 
then both lightly harrowed. ‘The result was a 
good catch of both clover and oats, The oats 
made good growth, and when killed by the se- 
vere frosts of the late autumn lay down over the 
clover and assisted in holding the snow, and 
protected the clover in the early spring, The 
result is apparently all that could be desired, 


and the practice of this method of protection | 


will be continued, 
In this connection it may be stated that oats 


have proved a valuable winter mulch for straw- 


berries. The oats are sown the last of August 


or first of September, in time for the early fall 
rains, scattering the seed over all the ground, 
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As soon as heavy frosts come the oats are killed 
and fall down, making a fine, even mulch, and 
affording the strawberry plants the protection 


needed. 





CINCINNATI FLOWER MARKET. 

Cincinnati has a new building called the Ja- 
bez-Elliott Flower Market. 
building, construgted mostly of glass and iron. 


It is a handsome 


It is devoted exclusively to the sale of plants 
and flowers, which are brought in every day. It 


is said to be the only building of the kind in the | 


United States, and there is only one other of the 
kind in the world, and that is in Paris. It is 
200 feet long and 38 feet wide, and contains 
over forty stands whichrent from forty to twenty 
The Cincinnati Florists’ Society 
is also provided with handsome rooms above. It 
was built in commemoration of Jabez Elliott, a 
gardener, with funds ($15,000) provided by his 
widow in her will. During Easter Saturday all 
day long this market was crowded, and people 


dollars a year. 


after buying plants and flowers were obliged to 
carry them above their heads in order to avoid 
the jam. The aggregate sales for this day reached 
five thousand dollars. Passing through this beau- 
tiful building on Saturday afternoons one can 
easily imagine he is attending a flower show. 


ANOTHER FRUIT TREE ENEMY. 

Fruit growers throughout the country have 
now another enemy to dread in the San Jose 
scale, which has found its way from California 
to orchards in Virginia, Maryland and Florida, 
and as it spreads with considerable rapidity 
may soon be found in other widely separate lo- 
calities. 





There !s every good reason to suppose 
that it has already gained foothold at points 
where it has not yet been detected. In Califor- 
nia this insect, which originally came from Chile, 
S. A., has done a great amount of mischief and 
destruction, infesting all kinds .of deciduous 
fruit trees except the apricot and the Black Tar- 
tarian cherry. If the insect once gets full pos- 
session of an orchard ~it effects its destruction. 
It is similar in appearance and general habits to 
the oyster-shell bark louse which infests our ap- 
ple orchards, though increasing much more rap- 
idly and being far more injurious: The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington has made 
examination of all the cases yet known at the 
East, and has issued Circular No. 3, second se- 
ries, from the Division of Entomology, describ- 
ing the insect and its habits and effects, and giy- 
ing instructions in regard to the best means of 
combatting it. . Fruit growers generally should 
apply to the Department for this circular and in- 
form themselves of the threatened danger. 





DR. C. V. RILEY. | 


For the last twenty-five years Dr. Riley has | 


given his attention exclusively to entomological 
science and its economicalapplication. For the 
last fifteen years he has been at the head of the 
Entomological Division of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, and his labors have 
been of the highest value. Economic entomol- 
ogy had made but a small beginning when Dr. 
Riley commenced his labors, but through his 
persistent work, patient research and careful ob- 
servations and experiments, in connection with 
his exact and lucid writings, he has laid the 
whole community under obligations to him, His 


| means of: their extermination acquired. 















example has inspired many other observers. mn 
after another of the insect foes of our fields, gar 
dens and orchards have been dealt with and th 










leader in all this great movement has been Dr 
Riley. He now resigns as the head of the de~ 
partment which he has built up, and expresses” 
a desire that Mr. L. O. Howard, his assistant, 
should be his successor, and it is to be hoped — 
that he will receive the appointment. Dr. Riley, . 
who is now but a little more than fifty years of x 

age, will still continue work in his own way ins 
his chosen field. We shall continue to expec 
his writings in the various publications to which 
he has been accustomed to contribute. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Gun Bearer. A War Novel. By Edward Ay 
Robinson and George W. Wall, Authors of ‘‘ The ~ 
Disk,’’ etc, Illustrated by James Fagan. 12mo, 
300 pages. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 
$1.25. Paper Cover 50 cents. ,Robert Bonner’s 
Sons, Publishers. - 5 


The majority of war novels are disappointing, 
owing largely to the bias of authors and th 
general inacuracy of description. But this hook 
is an exception, and is remarkably free from 
these defects. After perusing its* pages one is 
convinced that it.is all that is claimed for it by the. 
publishers. Its freedom from exaggeration and — 
anything like vainglory renders it an intensely 
interesting narrative of the events connected — 
with the moyements of Sherman’s army, com- 
mencing at Buzzard’s Roost and faithfully record- 
ing the fortunes of that army in contesting the | ~ 
ground with the enemy foot by foot for many 
months. ~ It also graphically describes themove- 
ments and battles of Thomas’ corps at Nashyille 
while forming a part of Schofield’s command, — 
and culminates with the desperate battle of 
Franklin, where General Schofield with ten — 
thousand men wrestled with General Hood and 
three times as many Confederates. The hero, 
who was a private in the ranks of a Kentucky 
regiment, is wounded in this battle while in the Sai 
act of capturing a battle flag. He is carried off 
the field, and finally recovers under the care of — 
his mother and the girl who has been the star = 
of his hopes during the trying days of soldering, 
Thewhole narrative has a peculiar fascination — 
for veteran soldiers, and revives the recollection 
of many incidents, dangers and hardships of 
soldier life now becoming indistinct by reason of 
intervening years, : 




















































































Hood's is Good. — 















It Cured Sick Headache and 
That Tired Feeling. 


Healed the Baby’s Humor. — 

“© Fiood’s Sarsaparilla is a splendid medicine. 

I have been troubled with that tired feeling and 
also loss of appetite, I could not sleep at night, — 
my face broke out in pimples, and Thad 
Headache Almost Continually. 
Last April I concluded to try Hood’s Sarsap; 
rilla and now my troubles are all gone. I gave 


Hood’s 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla to my baby, not yet eight — 
months old, for sores on his body, and it. \ 
him. I-will never allow my house to,be wit 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and a box of Hood’s Ve 
table Pills.” Mrs. W, J. Roacu, Kilbour 


HOOD’S PILLS are the best family c 
gentle and effective. Trya box, 25¢ 



























































_ JUNE JOTTINGS. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD, SHIOCTON, WIS. 


The robin, in the cherry trees, 

Swings by his little nest, and 
sees 

The fruit grow red in sum- 
mer’s sun, 

And counts the red globes, one 
by one, 

While bubbling from his silver 
throat 

His wordless songs in rapture 
float. 

O, shall not we, this summer 


away! 

Have you given your ro- 
ses proper attention this 
spring? If not, it is not 
too late to do it now. Ev- 
ery season a liberal quanti- 
ty of well-decomposed cow 


about their roots. They are 
great eaters, and it pays to 
feed them well. They are 
like human beings to a cer- 
tain extent. 


The enemies of the rose 
will soon be here. Last 
summer I found the rose- 
chafer at work on my plants 
itis before I had suspected his 

arrival. I promptly prepar- 
“ ed an emulsion of kerosene 
and milk and applied it to 
the bushes very thoroughly 
' with a syringe, taking particular pains to have 
_ ‘the emulsion reach the under side of the leaves. 
_ The chafer took his departure at once, and was 

not heard of again. 


f ia 


i 


I afterward tried the same emulsion on worms 
that were inclined to spoil my roses, with entire 
success. I have never used anything that gave 
' more general satisfaction in fighting the enemies 
of plants out or in-doors. 


__ Acheap emulsion is prepared in this. wise: 
One part kerosene, two parts slightly sour milk. 
Agitate thoroughly with a syringe until a union 
takes place, and a white jelly-like substance is 
the result. Add to one part of this jelly twelve 
to fifteen parts*of water, and apply with sprayer. 
Let the: application be a thorough one if you 
want it to accomplish its purpose. 


: Because the oil and milk will not unite readi- 
ly without rapid agitation this emulsion is diffi- 
cult to prepare when there is not a syringe at 
hand. But it is very effective, and if you have 
ot a syringe to use inits preparation an egg- 
beater can be used where small quantities are 
~made. 


_ I not long ago saw a formula for a new kero- 
- sene emulsion in the American Florist. I have 
used it and am greatly pleased with it. The 
fir-tree oil is somewhat expensive and not very 
easy to get, but it does good work in combina- 
tion with kerosene. I find it very effective in 
the greenhouse. It is much easier to prepare 
_ than the one spoken of above. One part fir-tree 
oil is used to five parts kerosene. A slight agi- 
tation causes them to unite. For scale and 
mealy bug use twenty parts water to one part of 
he above mixture. For green fly forty parts of 
The florist recommending its use says 
hat he has never had any plant damaged by it, 


_ While admitting its greater cost, he says that the 
perfection and ease of preparation of the reme- 
_ dy outweighs the item of economy which many 
would take into consideration, i 


_ Every home ought to have its lawn, even if it 
_ isno more than a wee bit of greensward be- 
_ tween the front door and, the street. How 
cheerful, how restful to the eye, it is when well 
cared for. If itis small don’t spoil it by clut- 
tering it up with shrubbery. A smooth, velvety 
iece of sward, if small in size, is much prettier 





ay, 
Be glad with him? Dull care. 


manure should be dug in: 





and that it seems to cure and prevent mildew. | 


without any shrubs than it can possibly be when 
ali broken up by them. 


Whoever neglects to provide a bed of hardy 
poppies will be sorry for it when the neighbor’s 
yard 1s all aflame with color from the charming 
things, When they were first introduced I was 
somewhat skeptical about their hardiness, but a 
thorough trial has convinced me that they are 
as desirable for the North as Coreopsis lanceo- 
lata, and that is saying a good deal. My pop- 
pies had no protection but snow. They were 
ready to grow as soon as the snow was gone, 
and before the end of April they were budded. 


Though it seems a long time to fall, it is not 
too early to begin to get ready for it. Geta 
compost heap together in some out-of-the-way 
corner, and add to it, from time to time, such 
material as will make good potting soil when 
decomposed. Turn it over occasionally and 
give the air a chance to get to all parts of it. It 
is easy to get a sufficient quantity together to pot 
a great many plants when the time to use it 
comes. 


If you have no good place out of doors for 
your house plants, and you do not care to keep 
them indoors through the summer, get the man 
or boys of the family to set four ‘posts a little 
taller than your head and nail some strips around 
them, Then tack on lath, or in case this is not 
at hand, a thin cotton cloth, and you will have 


“ a Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 





all the shade and shelter your plants require, | 


and they will be sure to get all the air they need, 
besides having a lounging place, or summer 
house. Make it a trifle ornamental and it will 
be a constant pleasure to the eye. 





VIOLET CULTURE. 

It is certain that some kinds of soil and some 
situations are much better suited to ‘violet culti- 
vation than others, and this may, in part, account 
for the ill-successsometimes met with. But, af- 
ter all, the violet is not.a fastidious plant, and 
under proper treatment may be made to succeed 
on soils of a widely different character. Iam 
favored with a deep and somewhat retentive 
soil, which enables me to. grow violets with but 
little attention in the summer as regards water- 
ing and syringing them, which on thinner soils 
is a burdensome matter. 

At the end.of the month of March, or there- 
abouts, when flowering is past or passing, dig up 
the old plants and pull them to pieces, so as to 
get the best of the young single crowns. As 
showery weather is best for this operation, some 
weeks may pass by without a favorable day, 
which seriously interferes with the success of the 
work, and to obviate this I would recommend 
the dibbling the runners or crowns into some 
good soil placed in a cold frame rather thickly. 
Here they are independent of the weather, and 








Lae 





their needs can be attended to in the way of 
sprinkling the foliage, so as to keep them fresh, 
and shading from bright sunshine. When thus 
treated roots soon form, after which the-plants . 
may be gradually inured to fuller light and 
greater amount of ventilation, drawing off the 
lights day and’ night. A spot for growing the 
plants during the summer should be chosen that 
is shaded from the mid-day sun, The after- 
treatment consists in hoeing the ground to kill 
weeds, affording water if the soil should get dry, 
and, above all things, keeping all the runners 
cut off as fast as they appear. : 

Double-flowered violets, of which Marie Lou- 
ise is the form that is most commonly grown at 
present, ands one of the best, should be lifted 
from the open ground and replanted in the cold 
frames about the end of the month of Septem- 
ber, where they will yield a supply of flowers, 
in fayorable weather, until April. It is very 
necessary to continue to pinch off the runners, 
so long as any are made, whilst in the frames. 

Where very large flowers are in request, the 
following method yields very good results: Pro- 
cure some good loam and stack it the previous 
autumn in layers with rotten manure, in quanti- 
ty of about one-fifth the bulk.of the loam. By 
the following June the grass roots will have per- 
ished, and it is fit foruse. This heap should be 
chopped down with a spade and the soil placed 
to the depth of about nine inches in the frame 
in which the violets are ta be planted, ordinary 
garden soil being used beneath. After firming 
it and making level, the rooted runners, which 
have been prepared in the cold frames, may be 
transferred to this one; and if they are kept 
free from runners, and in other ways treated the 
same as those in the open garden, they will suc- 
ceed excellently. As these plants will have to 
flower where they are grown, the frames should 
be situated where full sun reaches them the 
whole day. Under this method I do not find 
the violet’s worst enemy, red spider, at all trouble- 
some, and the flowers are the finest I have ever 
haa. 

The violet does best ina moderately rich, 
moisture-holding. loamy compost, with no rank 
manure within reach of the roots. The plant- 
ing should be firmly done, crowding of the 
plants not allowed, and but little space berween 
the lights and the plants permitted; therefore 
the foundation of the bed must not be of a yield- 
ing character, and for this purpose nothing is 
worse than manure or tree leaves.—C. WARDEN, 
Clarendon, in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





ei 
You were not able to get to Chicago and see 
the fair? Well, get the ‘“ White City Artfolio”’ 
arid you will have the next thing toa personal 
visit. i 
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Y OFFER! 
FOR 60 DAYS ONLY. 


FREE EXAMINATION. 


Box of 50 Cigars and Watch for $2.95. 


WO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE! 





100,000 TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 


CUT THiS OUT and send it to us with your name and address, (no 
A money required in advance) and we will send to you by ex- 
press, same day as we receive your order, one box containing 
1.150 of Our Perfecto 10c. Cigars, and in thesame package a 

iigenuine Solid Gold Plated Watch, stem winder and setter, 
enamel dial, oil tempered, unbreakable main spring, finely fin- 
ished train, jeweled balance, dust proof, finely polished case; a 
splendid time keeper and fully warranted for five years, aguar-~ 
antee with every watch. y 
beautiful Gold Plated Chain and Charm to go with the 
watch. Youexaminethe goods at the express office andifsatis- 
factory,pay the express agent $2.95 and express charges,and the 
box of 50 cigars, and watch, chainandcharm areyours, Asthis 
offer is made solely to introduce our famous 10c.’ cigar, and to 
protect ourselves against dealers and speculators ordering in 
large quantities, we will not sell more than three boxes 
and three watches toany one person. Write to-day. Address 


The WESTERN UNION MFG, CO..2%oMauashtven 


We will also send in same package a 
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THE AMERICAN BICYCLE. - 


HEN one considers the present extensive 
W use of the bicycle in almost every part 
of the United States it seems remarkable that 
half a generation ago the first American made 
«* wheel’’ had not come into existence.’ The bi- 
cycle, considered as distinct from the old veloci- 
pede, came into use in England in 1869, but did 


not make its advent in America until nine years, 


later. It is true a single machine was made in 
this county in 1877, for Colonel Albert A. Pope, 
of Boston, but it was in 1878 that the industry 
was actually begun, the Pope Manufacturing 
Company having made fifty bicycles in that year. 
They were modeled upon one of the best Eng- 
lish machines, the ‘¢ Duplex Excelsior.”? It was 
not long before the company devised. new pat- 
terns of its own, embodying various original. ini- 
: Colonel Pope had full faith in the 


cal and popular road machine, and it was soon 
proved that his predictions were well founded. 
‘The success of his company, and the rapid de- 


 velopement of a general interest in cycling, led 


others to engage in the business. 
Slightly previous to the first manufacture of 


“bicycles in this country there was a small impor- 


tation of English machines, and the importing 
business gradually developed to large propor- 
The American manufacturers, however, 


the years 1887 and 1888 ushered in a new era 
in bicycling, caused by the introduction of the 
rear-driving safety. 

In 1887 the Overman Wheel Co., of Boston, 


had brought out a machine of this type, and 


other makers, who had already been perfecting 
designs, brought out safeties in the following 
year. The result was not merely a large sup- 
planting of the former type, now in distinction 
called_the * Ordinary,” but it brought bicycling 
into favor with many people who had hitherto 


‘been deterred from it, an advantage very largely 


increased by the introduction of pneumatic tires 
a couple of seasons later. A very important 
phase of the new era was the developement of 
bicycling for women, who had been before this 
limited to the comparatively heavy tricycle, and 
thus placed at a disadvantage. Practically the 
leading manufacturers now produce special pat- 
terns for ladies’ use, and it is safe to say that the 
present number of riders of this sex is larger 
than the total number of wheelmen in the coun- 
try ten years ago. That there is a peculiar fas- 
cination about a bicycle no one who watches 
the silent swiftness can donbt, and contrary to 
the general impression, the average woman 
learns to ride very easily and quickly, and when 
she once becomes mistress of the situation and 
gets her machine under full control, she is apt to 
become more enthusiastic over its possibilities, 
than her wheeling brother. | 

As the popularity of the wheel increased many 
new makes were placed on the market, the re- 
sulting competition bringing improvements of all 
kinds to the fore in numberless variety. The 
simple yet strong diamond frame came first, fol- 
lowed by improvements in construction from 
time to time as the manufacturers learned where 
the greatest strains should be provided for, and 
where the weight could be reduced without dan- 
ger. The clumsy looking pneumatic tires have 
done much, with their cushioned ease to lessen 
the sudden strains that the oldstyle wheels were 
subject to, making possible the gradual reduc- 
tions in weight which have evolved the strong, 
swift road wheels of today, weighing from 28 to 


35 pounds, and the feather weight trac 
on which the records are made. 

The many makers, all working to m 
keep a reputation, have put their best brains 
their most skillful work into the modern | 
and many kinds of wheels can rightly claim 
be the best that can be made. Prominent amon 
these are. the Columbias, Victors, Cre 
Imperials, Monarchs, Waverlys, and Wal} 
and such English makes as the Raleig 
Humber. All first class high grade wheels « 
a safe investment of the money they cost. Ce 
tainly safe, for what other investment yi 
health as well as pleasure? None but the w 
man or wheelwoman knows the peculiar sen 
exhilirating freedom that a light, strong whi 
supported by air, can give. Literally the whe 


man of today rides “ on the wings of the wind. 


The bicycle, as now used by both men and 


women, has become an essential factor in 
life of the people, hardly less in its practical y 
than the common carriage. In nearly ev 
and town of, the United States, excepting 


nal f 
1 


particularly unfavored localities, it has come into — 


use for business, health and pleasure. To es 
mate the number of bicycles now used int 
country would be a difficult matter, but the num- 
ber would be among the hundreds of thousands 
representing a purchasing cost of tens of m 
lions of dollars. > teak 
The benefits of this popular use of the 
do not accrue to the manufacturers and riders 
alone. 
the public to the true conditions of our high 
ways, and forcibly call attention to the evils of 
our road systems. Asa result there has been 
inaugurated a widespread movement for better 
roads, and the bicycleists, especially the League 
of American Wheelmen, are to be thanked for 
various efficient legislative bills prepared and 
pushed with this object. 5 ass 


3 if 
wheel 


It has been left to wheelmen to arouse ~ 


It is hard to say where the improvements in ~ 


bicycle manufacture will stop, and it is equally 


i 


hard to say what is left that can be improved on, 


for it really seems as if the light wheels of the _ 7 
present day, with diamond frames, dust-proof 


ball-bearing and pneumatic tires, were the per- 
fection of strength and ease. The slight care 
required by a bicycle, coupled with its ability to 
easily outstrip a horse on the road for either long 
or short distances, makes it perhaps the most 
useful as well as pleasureable invention of mod- 
erntimes. In closing, let us give you one word. 
of advice: If you see your friend has bought a. 
wheel, as he probably has, go thou and do like- 
wise. Aa 


pad ike 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich 
‘GENTLEMEN— Yours of January 29 receiv 
The Page Wire Fence I put up last March is 


| a public road between Flemington and Lo 


town, and attracts considerable attention, as thei 
is nothing like it in this vicinity. I have see 
many wire fences, but have yet to find on 
equals the Page for beauty and utility, 
same price or ata lower price. Nothing 
hard times prevents me from ordering I00 roc 
of your 11-58 the coming spring, but if T a 
blessed with sufficient prosperity I will dos 
next fall. _ Yours sincerely, C. C. Fo Lat 
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White City Artfolio? 





IT IS WORTHY A PLACE IN 
EVERY HOME. © 


See full description on third cove 
























































LILACS. 
Oh, the lilacs, lovely lilacs ; 
Sweet purple lilacs, 


ready scanty in these light soils, the.trees suffer 
from the lack, and the careless observer at once 
says ‘‘yellows,” while really the trouble is star- 


What memories Pine thy hossoman vation. It is also well known that trees and 


Sng Sth HAS plants of any kind when in weakened growth 
are more readily attacked by insects. And 
when the millions of root aphides begin to feed 
upon the roots of the already weakened trees, 


and they get yellow and die, those who cannot 


Fragrant, purple lilacs, 
That bloom by mother? s door, 


Oat the lilacs, lovely lilacs; 

si Sweet purple lilacs. 
The murmuring breeze, the hum of bees, 
And whispering trees, I hear in these 


Sweet lilacs,— diagnose a disease correctly say it is a sure case 


of “yellows.” Now, 
potash may not check a genuine case of yellows, 





Fragrant, purple lilacs, 


That bloom by mother’s door. era ee ariace oF 


us 
Oh, the lilacs, lovely lilacs, 
‘ ie Sweet purple lilacs. 
7 In childhood’ s May, lotig passed away, 
ae I loved to stray among these gay 

Sweet lilacs,— 


it is certain that heavy dressings of kainit or mu- 
riate of potash will bring into thrifty growth 
thousands of yellow, sickly trees, that are only 


Fragrant, purple lilacs, being starved, and will put them in a condition 


That bloom by mother’s door, to resist the insect attacks, or even to resist the 


Ob. ihe lilacs, lovely lilaes; Peaicene 
Sweet purple lilacs. 
ah) ist Old Time doth move, in silent groove, 
- So swift and smooth. And yet I love 


Sweet lilacs,— 


That soil conditions have a good deal to do 
with the peach yellows is evident. Several years 
ago, ‘when at the University of Illinois, Prof. 


Fragrant, purple lilacs, ; z 
aoe Ne tig Burrill showed me a tree which he had brought 


That bloom by mother’s door. 


Oh, the lilacs, lovely lilacs; from New Jersey, with all the evidences of an 


Py him Sw out purple lilacs. 
‘es “My spring has passed away, my hair is 
AAS turning gray, 

_ My winter has come to stay, and yet I love 
: the gay 


advanced stage of yellows. *Isaw it in the au- 
tumn, after it had been one summer planted in the 
It had started a staunch 


and healthy growth instead of the wiry twigs on 


rich, blackiprairie soil. 


Sweet lilacs,— Wits x \ : : 
it when it came, and was evidently growing out 


of it. Prof. B. showed me a lot of healthy 
peach trees which he said he had vainly tried to 


Fragrant, purple lilacs, 
i That bloom by mother’s door. 
_ —Walter A. Weaver. 





PEACHES AND POTASH. 
R. SMITH, who. has been detailed by 


™M the Agricultural Department for a num- 
ber of years to investigate the cause of the so- 


would ot go on in his soil. Of course I know 
it is an old story that potash will cure a diseased 
tree, but‘I am more and more convinced that 
there would be less of yellows if kainit was 
freely used upon peach orchards. It may not 
cure a diseased tree, but a plentiful supply of 
potash will keep the tree in such robust health 
that disease will have but little chance at it. 
W. F. Massey. 


THE SHORT LINE 
between 4zffalo and Chicago is the Nickel Plate 
Road. Rates always the lowest. Buffet Sleep- 
ing Cars through without change between Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago. For all informa- 


But | tion address 
F. J. Moore, General Agent, Buffalo, N.Y. 


called “yellows” in peach trees, and to advise 
a remedy, has, after years of practical work, 
That the disease is accom- 





given up in despair. 
panied by multitudes of bacterial forms is evi- 








ent, but that any of these organism is the di- 
rect cause of the disease has not been proved. 
No remedy has yet been found for a tree really 












“r00 ae or to the exhaustion in the soil of el- 


ments needed for the successful growth of the 
wees in all of our coast ie the 











ay Biwi that all fruit trees are bees users of 


The Leadic Conservat fA ca. 
p ash, and when ne their continued growth a coneereatery ce bar 


Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée, CARL FAELTEN, Directore 
Illustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 


LOOK =: CROOK? 


Not a stitch in the web 
- The hold of a vice 
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GENTS clear $100 monthly. 100 New 
Ladies’ Specialties for Old 
oe na Bes Meet ir ral Gene 
REE. g 
_Lynn & Co. 48 Bond St. New York a SW aN Gi, Bree 


You can now grasp a fortune. A new 
: IOTASH FORERUITS AND VEGETABLES. 





* guide to rapid wealth, with 240 fine en- 
Potash is especially beneficial for Fruits and Vegetables of all kinds, On 


| secuniy HOSE SUPPORTER NT aces care 
i Sold Everywhere — Made by Warner Bros., N. Y.and Chicago. 
SOCHCESHSEHO LOO SCESSNEGOS 
gravings, sent free to any person. This 
is a chance of a lifetime. Write at once. 
oils a marketable variety is impossible without it. Muriate of Potash, Sulphate of Potash and Kainit. For 
formation and pamphlets address GERMAN Urata WORKS, 99 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 
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inoculate from the diseased tree, but the disease | 





When You Want 
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rains, bicycle that 
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FAT FOLKS REDUCED 
DR. SNYDER, 


The Successful Obesity Specialist. 





Mrs, !Alice Maple Oregon, Mo. Weight: Before treat- 
ment, 320 lbs. : after treatment, 168 lbs. 





The foliowing persons have taken treatment of Dr. Sny- 
der, With loss of weight as given below. They will cheer- 
fully answer all inquiries if stamps are inclosed. 





Weight Weight 
Mrs. RACHEL C. JOHNSON Before. After, Loss. 
Pacific Junction, Iowa, ...... 825 lbs. 1471bs. 178 lbs 
Mrs. ALICE MAPLE, 
Ovesom MO sincedasdenseeaniess B20 tE 168 “ £52," 
S. B. Corr, 
Olan O OW ASE nesses sede ascages ve 340‘ 205) 58) ARS BE 
SIMEON VAN WINKLE, ‘ 
Hrankling Peo tac eo, 404 ** 2OB Ly SSS 
Mrs. GEORGE FREEMAN, 
Ft, Bidwell, Cais, s-sccaseane} 2IB oe 1722 “* 106‘ 
Mrs. SARAH BARNER, 
1,311 South Fifth St., 
Leavenworth, Kan.,.....275 ‘* M00 LOS < 
PATIENTS TREATED BY MAIL. 


Confidential. 
ience or bad effects. For particulars call, or address 
with 6 cents in stamps, 


DR. SNYDER’S OBESITY CURE, 
156 West 45th St., New York. 
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Columbian f}— yea 


Exposition. hy Tarte 


Four Stlyes--Ladies’ and Cents’. 
Send for Catalogue. Agents wanted in open territory. 


MONARCH. CYCLE CO., 


_CHICACO, U. S.A 











Harmless and with no starving, inconven- ° 
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NAME THUS 








THE ENGIN : 
| 5) )HARTSHORN 
A WOMAN'S SUCGESS 2" mst 


S25 a week 
| at Home. Tnstruchons tree to fay renders. Send stamp. 


(No humbug). Mrs. J. A. MANNING, Rox 12, ANNA, OHIO. 


FITS CURED 


(From U.S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. H.Peeke,who makes aspecialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishes a valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to.-address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F.D., 4 Cedar St., New York 


Death to High Prices! 
p> — Buy Direct from the Factory 


and save agents’ and canvass- 
ers’ commissions. Hereafter 
we shall sell the Majestic di- 
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family use, and has always 
been sold by our agents for 
$60. For a limited time we 
shall sell it for $22 and furnish 
all attachments free of charge, 

ae Shipped on approval any- 
where. Send for a sample of its work and catalogue. = 


THE TILTON S. M. CO., 275 Wabash Av, Chicago, IIL 
. FRE Brochure on the Phytolacea Berry treat- 
ment of obesity, now attracting so much 


attention. Good news for fat people. Send address for it to 
BOERICKE & TAFEL, 1011 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Business established in 1835. 






Warranted, 











OHAIN FREE 
AND 

CHARM Ls Sear woe f 
CUT THIS OUT and send it to us with your name 
and address, and we will send_you this elegant watch 
by express for examination. You examine it and if you 
consider it a bargain pay the express agent our sample 
price, $1.98, and it is yours. Fine gold plate Chain 
and Charm FREE with each watch, also our written Guar- 
antee for 5 years. Write to-day, this may not appear again, 
THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


to distribute 30,000 circulars. 

Hustlers wanted for steady 

work. Ans. quick. V. M. 

Box 2863, Phila., Pa. 
a a CT 
ry] TFAT FOLKS. 


ESRF Qr Gradual reduction, safe 
TORS and lasting results guar- 


anteed : advicefree. PROF, X. DYX, New York City. 
a RZ ED 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE. 
TO INTRODUCE THE FAMOUS 


IMPERIAL WHEELS 
we sell samples at abso- 
lutely manufacturers’ 
prices. Strictly high grade, 
All latest improvements, Il 
Great opportunity for 
Agents. AMES & FROST CO. CHICACO, ILL. 
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ae | ADI ES eee coe WAGES 
ils mailing circulars, addressing 
envelopes, etc., for me at their 


ownhomes. No Canvassing, Replyin own handwriting 
with stamp to Miss ieee Reed, South Bend, Ind, 
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| Sound Discs are invisible, and 
comfortable. Relieve more cases of 






‘than alldevicesin the world. H.A. 
Wales, 638 Ashland Block, Chicago. 











_ ASPARAGUS. 
oT HIS article, which we published some years 


since, was a prize essay written by W. C. 
Steele, and it is here reproduced by request, as it 


treats of a subject of interest tota large number 
of readers, 


The first thing to be done by one who wishes 
to grow asparagus for market 1s to see if he has 
any soil that is suitable. It should be a light 
loam and as deep as it is possible to obtain. As- 
paragus will grow on almost any soil, but I do 
not think that its cultivation will prove profit- 
able on a heavy clay soil, nor where a stiff clay 
subsoil comes up within.a few inches-of the sur- 
face. It can be made profitable on very light 
sand by the use of plenty of manure. 

The next thing is to arrange for a supply of 
plants. These can either be purchased from 
some nurseryman or can be grown from the 
seed on one’s own land, Dry asparagus seed 
when sown in the open ground is very slow to 
germinate, and itis difficult to prevent the weeds 
from taking possession of the ground before the 
asparagus plants appear. My own plan has 
been to soak the seed in hot water until swollen 
and softened before sowing. It should be sown 
in long rows a foot or more apart, so as to be 
tended with a hand or horse cultivator, If a 
few radish or cabbage seeds are sown with the 
asparagus they will come up.at once and show 
where the rows are so that they can be cultiva- 
ted before the asparagus appears. Some grow- 
ers, after soaking the seed put it into,a coarse 
bag and bury it deep in the ground until it be- 
gins to sprout and then when sown it comes up 
immediately. Whichever plan you adopt be 
sure and keep the plants clear of weeds through 
the season. As you are growing the plants for 
your own use you will-want them to be as large 
and strong as possible, therefore sow’plenty of 
seed, and then when weeding them thin out the 
plants to about three inches apart. To make 
good plants the soil must be very rich, so do not 
be stingy with manure. 

During the season, while. your plants are 
growing, you should prepare the permanent bed. 
It is not necessary, as formerly supposed, to dig 
out all the earth to the depth of two or three 
feet and then fill in the bottom with all manner 
of trash and fertilizing material, such as old 
boots, bones, ete. The land must be deeply 
plowed and thoroughly pulverized. It cannot 
be made too rich. With the possible exception 
of rhubarb, asparagus is the most gross feeder of 
any vegetable in cultivation. A successful mar- 
ket gardener in Ilinois, writing some years ago 
upon the raising of asparagus for market, used 
the following language: ‘The profits are just 
in proportion to the amount of manure used, 
which should be more than most people think 
enough.” This is strictly true. 
*« study economy in the processes of labor, using 
the horse instead of the hand, and the rake in- 
stead of the fingers whenever possible, but be 
unsparing of manure.’ \No better advice than 
this could possibly be given, and the grower 
may expect that his success will be exactly in 
proportion to the fidelity with which he follows 
these directions, The kind of manure and its 
mechanical condition when applied to an old 
bed are not material. Freshstable manure may 
be used, no matter how coarse so long as it can 
be plowed under. But in preparing the ground 
for a new bed fine well rotted manure is to be 
preferred. Asparagus always starts into growth 
very early in the season, and the bed should be 
plowed late in the fall that it may dry out and 
be ready to work as early as possible in the 
spring. 

The proper distance between the rows and 
between the plants. in the rows is a matter of 
dispute. Years ago the rule was three feet be- 
tween the rows and from twelve to eighteen» 
inches between the plants. This is universally 
conceded now to be too close; two by three 
or four feet, usually the last, is the closest plant- 
ing allowed. Many set their plants four feet 

Continued on page 125. 





He also said, | 


Any kind of wire fence looks nicely when 
first put up, and it will usually turn stock 
while new and tight. Whether it will con- a 
tinue to look welland dogoodserviceforany _ 
length of time, depends almost wholly on its — i 
elasticity. The PAGE is practically the 
only elastic fence on the market, the only 
master of contraction and expansion, theres 
fore the safest to buy anduse. ~ : 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. _ 


cured himselfin 1870. Thereme- __ 
dies have cured thousands since, ‘ 
= and might cure you of catarrh. 


Send for free book, ‘‘ Common Sense Talk.’’ Pkge (for one. 
pint) per mail, $1.00. Act to-day and save suffering. 
Dr. Sykes Sure Cure Co., Caxton Bldg, Chicago 
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HILL:—He Pays the Express. S 
18K Gold Plate, over Coin Silver Watch, Elegantly Engraved, war- 
ranted a perfect timer (cut shows back of case) and a Solid 18K 
Gold Diamond Ring for $5.90, Sent C. 0. D. by express on 
approval, all charges paid if you mention this paper. <i 

W. HILL & CO., Wholesale Jewelers, 207 State St., Chicago ne 


CONSUMPTION 


SURELY CURED. 


To THE Enrror—Please inform your read- _ 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 

T. A. Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St.. New York 
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« . Anywhere toanyone. $25 Bicycle for$12.50 
i 2 Aitatyien and prices.| $75 ot $3750 AY 
Savedealer’s profits.}$125 «« §6©$62.505. - 


=F ARI ey Send for large illustrated Catalogue Free 
caSH BU VERS? UNION, 162 W.Van Buren St.,B27 , Chicago, Il, vite 


~ LAWN SWEEPERS © 


ah S\ -eping lawns after 

FOR aowing, for gathering 
t leaves, sticks, stones and 
5 litter. 


USED in Parks, © 

, Cemeteries 

* Tennis Courts and 
Ing lawns » ll publie and pri- = 
andterrac. smooth * P vate grounds. , 
and compact. Used when frost is \eaving ground and af- 


ter ra'1 for -sodding and laving out . wds and flower 
gardens. THOMPSON MFG. CO., Elishart, Ind, 


Pe fs TREATED FREE, 
Y ; Positively CURED with Veg- 
e 5 etable Remedies. Haye cured — 
: : many thousand cases called 

[al 


‘ hopeless. From® first dose 
Symptoms rapidly disappear, and in ten days at least two-thirds 
of ” symptoms ore soeoeee BOO REATMENT FREE or 
raculous cures sent FRE 10 

mail. De. H, H. Geren & {28 Specialists, ATLANTA, Ga 






















ANTI-CATARRHAL CHEWING GUM 


Cures and Prevents Rheumatism, Indigestion, Dys- 
pepsia, Heartburn, Catarrh and Asthma, Useful in 
Malaria and Fevers, Cleanses the Teeth and Pro- 
‘motes the Appetite. Sweetens the Breath, Cures To- 
bacco Habit. Endorsed by the Medical Faculty, 
Send for 10, 15 or 25 cent package. Be convinced, 
SILVER, STAMPS OR PosTaL NOTE. — -* 

Geo. R. Halm, 140 W. 29th st., New York 


We have an original, legitimate, much-needed article 
which sells best during hard times, because it saves money § 
and suffering; men and women without any experience 
whatever are now making from $15 to $60 per week§ 


$ 
without neg- Ss home du 
lecting their HOM E ALESM EN ties; 
capital required; full renaen free samples, andrerer- 
ences in your own State and ours by mail. Address,’ 


Box s 1692, Boston. Only those seeking respectable, | 
profitable, and permanent home employment need apply 
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RY _ Continued from page 124. 
‘apart each way and cultivate the bed both ways. 
The growers of the celebrated Oyster Bay as- 
aragus make their rows five or six feet apart 
nd set the plants two or more feet apart in the 
ows. In planting the crowns should be set at 
least three inches under ground, and in many 
_ places four or five inches would be better. 
' ‘The first season all that is necessary is to 
_ keep the bed clear of weeds and the surface 
- mellow. In most parts of the North winter pro- 
ection is a great benefit. If there is no danger 
f injury to the plants from severe cold still a 
avy mulch, put on before the ground freezes, 
ll keep all, or nearly all, the frost out of the 
oil, so that the bea will start very much earlier 
- inthe spring. A thick coating of fresh stable 
- manure is the best possible mulch, and that is 
also an excellent way to apply manure. The 
coarsest of-the litter should be raked off in the 
_ spring and the balance plowed under. This 
may be supplemented by the application of a 
few hundred pounds per acre of some good com- 
mercial fertilizer. Ground bone is one of the best. 
_ The question whether salt is needed onan as- 
paragus bed is by no means settled. While some 
claim that it is Wecessary and should be applied 
every year, others say that asparagus does not 
need salt any more than any other vegetable. 
Without undertaking to decide the question, it 
is certain that asparagus is not injured by the 
application of sufficient salt to destroy almost all 
other vegetation near it. If not specially useful 
as a fertilizer, the free use of salt on an aspara- 
gus bed is an advantage; ithas a tendency to 
prevent the growth of weeds, and by attracting 
moisture from the atmosphere helps to carry the 
bed safely through a drouth. Coarse or refuse 
salt may be applied every spring, and enough 
- can be used to make the surface of the soil look 
~ quite white. Old brine from pork or beef bar- 
rels may often be obtained without expense from 
_ butchers, but care should be used in applying it, 
for it is possible to kill asparagus roots with 
brine, as I know from personal experience. 
In the spring run a cultivator along the top of 
each row two or three times and then harrow, 
that the soil over the plants may be very loose. 
Between the rows stir the soil often enough to 
keep it mellow and clear of weeds until the tops 
_ shade the ground. The second year a little as- 
paragus may. be cut, but be very careful not to 
continue the cutting too long. The third year 
_a little more may be used, but a full crop cannot 
_ be expected until the fourth year. It is a good 
plan each year, when you stop cutting, to apply 
at that time a liberal dressing of stable manure 
or fertilizer and cultivate it in; the object of 
this is to insure a strong growth of tops and 
- roots during thesummer and fall, for the amount 
of the next crop depends upon the growth this 
fall. In autumn, just before the seed balls are 
_ ripe enough to drop off easily, mow all the tops, 
_ haul them away and burn them} otherwise the 
ripe seed falling upon the bed will grow there, 
and young asparagus plants are very undesirable 
_ weeds anywhere and especially so in an aspara- 
meepus bed.)t) P 
_- Oyster Bay asparagus is very popular in New 
York city. It is all white, being cut eight or 
ten inches under the ground as soon as the top 
‘shows itself above the surface. They make 
_ their rows five or six feet* apart and set the 
~ crowns very deep under ground. Every spring 
_ they plow up the earth between the rows until it 
is very mellow, and then with plows and other 
tools specially contrived for the purpose they 
_ ridge up the earth over the rows antil the bed 
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looks very much as if it were intended for plant- 
ing sweet potatoes, except that the ridges are 
broader and are not sharp but rounded off rather 
flat. Though this blanched asparagus sells for 
a higher price in New York city, yet as it costs 
much more in time and labor to grow and gather 
it, I. doubt if it would generally prove any more 
profitable than that grown in the ordinary way. 

Asparagus should always be cut a little below 
the surface of the ground, if for no other reason 
than that the sharp stubs left may be out of the 
way. Asparagus knives are advertised which 
are quite broad and are sharpened across the 
end, and are intended to cut by shoving straight 
down against the stalks; but this form and all 
common knives become dull so soon that it is 
necessary to carry a whetstone constantly, and 
to use it every few minutes. Some of the large 
growers on Long Island use a common heavy 
knife having a few teeth, like saw teeth, filed 
into the edge near the point. Such a knife can 
be used for half a day without becoming too dull. 

The stalks must always be cut before the heads 
show any ‘signs of breaking or branching out; 
the length should range from six to ten inches. 
The size of the bunches must depend upon the 
market in which it is to be sold; for New York 
city they should be four or five inches in diam- 
eter, about seven or eight inches in length, and 
should weigh from three to three and a half 
pounds. To put such large bunches in good 
shape requires the use of a bunching machine, 
which costs from three to four dollars. In 
Western markets the size varies according to the 
taste of the growers. For Chicago market a 
good salable size is about three inches in diam- 
eter and from six to nine inches in length, 
Great pains should be taken to have the tops ex- 
actly even, and after the bunch is tied up the 
bottom should be cut off square, so that all the 
stalks will be exactly the same length. The 
bunches should be tied in two places, near the 
top and near the bottom. The tying material 
must be broad and soft, common twine will not 
do as it cuts into the stalks too much. I have 
seen it tied with strips of white cotton cloth, 
having the name of the grower printed upon 
them, so that every bunch sold advertised his 
business. Bass bark is one of the best tying 
materials, and is probably most commonly used. 

If the crop is to be shipped to a distant mar- 
ket it is packed in crates with tight bottoms, but 
with slat sides and tops. The crate should be 
large enough to hold three or four dozen bunch- 
es, and just deep enough for one layer when 
standing upright. The asparagus should be per- 
fectly dry when put into the crate; this is indis- 
pensible, otherwise it will surely heat and spoil, 
and it should be packed so snugly as to prevent 
shaking about in the crate, which would prob- 
ably cause the tender tops to be broken off, thus 
rendering the asparagus unsalable. Shippers 
from Charleston and other Southern ports often 
put a layer of perfectly dry moss over the bunches 
to protect the tops. When shipped a long dis- 
tance a layer of wet sand or moss in the bottom 
of the crate on which to set the bunches. will 
help to keep them from wilting. 

The profits of growing asparagus depends so 
much on soil, manure, cultivation and market, 
that it is difficult to fix on any reasonable aver- 
age. The range is all the way from $100 to 
#1000 per acre; the average is probably much 
nearer the first figure than the last. Usually, 
however, that is the fault of the grower. If he 
is stingy of manure and cultivation he illustrates 
the old adage, ‘“‘ He saves at the spigot and 
wastes at the bung-hole.” Po 








also short lengths, muslin covered. 
Set for one dress by mail, 25e. Sold 
everywhere. Warner Bros., makers, 
N.Y, and Chicago. 


See a EMME Mae, < 














It is the solidified sap of a tree growing in 


Mexico. Thesap is gathered much the 
same as we collect Maple sap in this 
country. It is about the color of rich 
cream, sweet tasting, perfectly clean, and 
absolutely harmless. 

This is the only GUM used by 
PRIMLEY in making his 


. California Fruit : 


hewing Gum 
THE BEST AND PUREST GUM MADE. 
Sold by all Dealers, Insist on PRIMLEY'S. 


Send 5 outside wrappers of either Califor- 
nia Fruit or PRIMLEY’s Pepsin Chewing Gum, 
with two 2cent stamps, and we will send 
you ** The World’s Desire,’’ by H. Rider Hag- 
gard aid Andrew Lang, or any other one of 


our 1,700 fine books. Send for list. 
¢ J.P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Ill. 
<P PREss $3. Circular size $8. News- 


, Z paper size $44. Typesetting easy. 
WZ Your Own 


printed directions. Send 2 stamps 
for catalogue presses, type, cards 
Ace l 











&c, to factory. KELSEY & CO. 
Meriden. Conn, 
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Dayton, 0. Q 
// willsend youa 

— listof new and 
» second-hand Bicycles; Showing a saving of 
S) from $20.00 to $50.00, or for 10 cents they will 
© send you a Candy Bicycle Transparency, good Q 
© to eat but better to hang in your window. 





two-cent stamps we will send you 
eS a brilliant Gem of unusual ‘color 
and acopy of “ The Great Divide,” provided 
you write you saw this in Vick’s Magazine, 

Address, ‘The Great Divide,” Denver,Colo. 


A Splendid Free Offer, 


‘To every reader of this paper who is sick or 
ailing, we willsend a free trial package of the 
best remedy in the world for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Con- 
stipation, Biliousness Sour Stomach, Liver and 
Kidney Complaints, Sick Headache, Nervous 
Debility, and Consumption. It costs you 
nothing to try this wonderful remedy, aS we 
send it free and prepaid. It has cured thous- 
ands of the above named complaints and will 
cure you. Write to-day. Address @ ‘ 
, EGYprran DRUG Co., 29 Park Row New Vork. 


FAT FOLK Reduced. 15 Ibs. a 





month; any one can 
make remedy at home. Miss M. 
Ainley, Supply, Ark., says: *‘I Jost 60 lbs. 
and feel splendid.” No starving. No sick- 
ness, Particulars (sealed) 2cts. HALL & 
aa CoO. ‘ A,” Box 404, St, Louis, Mo. 


$120.00 PER MONTH 


IN YOUR OWN LOCALITY 


made easily and honorably, without capital, during your 
spare hours. Any man, woman, boy or girl can do the 
work handily, without experience. Talking unnecessary. 
Nothing likeit for money making ever offered before. Our 
workers always prosper. No time wasted in learning the 
business. We teach you ina night how to succeed from 
the first hour. You can make a trial without expense to 
yourself. Westart you, furnish everything needed to carry 
on the business successfully, and guarantee you against 
failure if you but follow our simple, plain instructions, 
Reader, if you are in need of ready money, and want to 
know all about the best paying business before the public, 
send us your address, and we will mail you a document, 
giving you all the particulars. 
E CO., Bex 1398, Augusta, Maine. 


TRUE & 

EES BEI CE EEL EE DE BET OL SE IES TNT 
No pain, knife or plaster Purely 
vegetable. Cures cancer, tumor & 
scrofula. Gend fortestimonials. 

Wo. B, Mason, M. D., Chatham, N.Y. 

GE a eS 


Permanently, root and branch, in5 minutes, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “* Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c. Wilcox Specific Oo., Phila., Pa. 
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“Flexibone 
Moulded” 
Corsets 


fi. BASILY 


Stand First 


First in Point of FIT. 
First in DURABILITY. ; 
First. in GRACEFUL MODEL. | 
First in GENUINE COMFORT. |§ 


It fits you but does not squeeze 
you. Th supports you, but does 
\ not burden you. It lends per- | 
\ fect grace to your figure, but 
does not weary you. 
Ask your dealer for the privi- 
lege of examination and one 
day’s trial. 
You are sure to like it; sure to 
buy it; sure to enjoy it. 

By mail, postpaid, $2.00. in 
Royal Coutil; $3.00, in English 
Sateens, Dr. ab, White, Black.|# 
Sizes above 30, 25 cents extra. 


CORONET CORSET CO., 
4 JACKSON, MICH, 
Exclusive Manufacturers, 




























































Portable 
Self-Heatin 6. 


Bath Tub. 


‘sena Qe. for cat’g illus’g 18 styles of Tubs, Improved 
Vater Heaters, &c. Mosely Folding Bath Tub Co., 
G1 eh ile So. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


Toilet § 

The best, purest and most eco- 
nomical of all soaps? 

at great complexion cleanser, makes your skin 


* new. We want vou to try ‘it. Atail dealers, 
or sample cake by mail 12c. 


- COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO. 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


ean WIFE ano ray raeicur, 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
R= finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 ears; with 
‘Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading ‘Cylin- 
A\ der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete” 

set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 

he 80 Day’s Trial. No money. required in advance. 
! 75,000 now inuse. World's Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
t Fi nents. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cut This Out and send to-day for machine or large free ~ 

f RE E catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MEG. CO. 342 Wabash Sve. CHICAGO,ILL, 








fully mailed to’ any ayy 








A HARD TIMES. GARDEN. 

HE beautiful floral catalogue was left at the 
door, as usual every spring, and she look- 

ed forward to examining it with her husband, 
pencil in hand. An unusually woebegone face 
presented itself, and seeing the book,~he said : 
“My dear, Debts 
are pressing, trade is bad, and there is hardly a 


I must not even look at it. 
step between us and the poor-house, We can- 
not think of a garden this year, and there is no 
The good wife 
smiled pleasantly and put the tempting book 


use to touch hoe or spade.” 


away. ‘ But,’’ thought she, “this is the very time 
for a garden. I know George is pushed almost 
beyond endurance, but-all the more he needs the 
out door air, blessed sunshine, and the soft, beau- 
tiful colors of the flowers to tide over these anx- 
ious times. My dollar that was going to buy 
silk to fit-over my old bonnet will have to go in 








127 


novelties could be sent for, but she wanted glad- 
iolus bulbs, Phlox Drummondii, petunias, zin- 
These would make the back 
Her husband often found her in 
the garden, and was apt to take hoe or spade 
and work with her. 


nias and asters. 
yard glow. 


She was comforted to see 
the wrinkles and looks of care disappear. They 
took extra pains with their few simple kinds of 
flowers, and the garden was full of color and 
beauty. As time went on business picked up a 

6c My 
Work- 
ing in it often drove the business cobwebs from 


little, and he said to his faithful wife: 
dear, you was right to have a garden. 


my brain and made me see much clearer what 
to do.” A. F. 





+ 


OTAHEITE ORANGE.—This plant is cultivated 
exclusively for ornamental purposes on account 
of its propensity to bloom continuously. Its 
handsome little fruit is not’ particularly desirable 


No grand | for eating. 





plants, for this is missionary work.”’ 
) 
HE ALTH warranted torenew youthful color to 
Gray Hair. Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50c. 


‘HAI 
s 
London Supply Oo. 853 B’ New York, will 
Bend Hair Book & no! Hays’ Kran Chex Best, “orn Gute, "both FREE 
LADIE 14 friend in need is a friend indeed. For 
| particulars address, with stamp, 
THE WOMAN’S MED. HOME, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carriage 
aN $2, 15 complete with plated steel wheels, axle, 
Gime springs, and one piece steam bent handle, Made of best mate- 
rial, finely finished, reliable,and guaranteed for 3 years. Shipped 

@ onl days’ trial, FREIGHT PAID; no money requiredin 
w\ advance, 75,000 in use. We are the “oldest and best known 
}) concern of our kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
EW furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what wa 
S)zuarantee tobe asrepresented, sold at the lowest factory 
hates WRITE TO-DAY for our large PREE illustrated 

talogue oflatest designs and styles published, 














OXFORD ae oT 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

OO Leather quarter top. Guar- 

D. anteed for two years. Equal 

, to B46 of other makes costing $75. For 

years they have given superior satisfac- 

ion as thousands will testify. Wearethe 

only manufacturers who are willing to ship subject to 

your inspection, the vehicle to be returned to us, we pay- 

ing all charges, if not as represented. Catalogue cheer- 

tea ae MEG. CO. 
Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A 





Mustache, No Pay. 
DANDRUFF CURED. 
CALL OR WRITE 
Pror. G. BIRKHOLZ, 


ROOM 4, 
Cor. 5th Ave. & 14th St.. 
NEW YORK. 








BICYCLES 


Warranted One Year 


WGA Strictly High Grade 


NO CURE, NO Pay ~ 


INDELIBLE INK. 


For marking on Linen with 
acommon pen. Established 
MES over 50 years. Sold by all 
Drugeists and Stationersin the U.S. If your dealer 
docs’ not keep it, send 25c. for a bottle, post-paid, te 
A. &. Williston, Mfgr., Northampton, Mase, 


HIGHEST MEDAL 


awarded to 


,. MAJESTIC 
Only Medal for 

Sewing Machine 
Attachments | 


Why? Send for catalogua 


TILTON SEWING MACHINE CO. 
275 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








4148] 


‘Sinuun 





 ¢ Also a completé line of fishing 
/tackle-outing and camp + 
‘supplies at proportionate prices. 

yf Send 24 stamp for 84 page illust. catalogue, 


Say; TheWilkinson Company. 
* BA RANDOLPH st CHICAGO 





When (Ga RRS CaO ML Pia Dwi ye wee oe Nee yet Tb, ai meCes peneLey, aeD Han, ViNE s ME RGRA AL to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


Gentleman's high frame, machine of superb con- 
struction, fitted with G.&J.clincher tires and allother 
modern improvements, warranted equal to any bi- 
eycle built, regardless of price, at only $85.00. War- 
rey backed by a Million Dollar Company. Get 

ata, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ mailed free. 


Indiana Bicycle Co. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


On the other side of this leaf is the coupon, which 


it is necessary to cut out and send (with 4o cents) to. 


obtain Parts 2 and 3 of the magnificent 


“WHITE; CITY ARTFOLIO” 2 | 


Read carefully the particulars on the third cover 


page, and the editorial endorsement on page 108, May 


Magazine and send at once. 


In July issue we shall publish coupon for 


Parts 4 and 5. 


FAY? describing full line 24, 26 and 28in. sizes 


Z St., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S.A. 





Ty 2 a) eA GREATEST HIT OF THE YEAR 3 


















A fine 14k gold plae 
om 
reader of this paper, 
yj 5 OR Cut this out and send it tous with 
ro . willsend you one of these elegant, 
z & by express for examination, and if 
SPS 2 you think it is equal in appearance to 
price,$3.50,and it is yours, We send 
4 with the watch our guarantee that 
peq One year if not satisfactory, and if 
sw you sell or cause the sale of six we 
once, as we shall send out samples 
for 60 days only. Address 
& IMPORTING co., 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Til. 
You can write senten- 
ces in an hour by the 
Py ae yee non-shad- 
ing, non- -position, connective vowel P 
Read like print; great brevity. spelt om MAIL. Trial 
&fourty-four centseach forten of our best 
chines. A $65 sewing machine which wesell 
regularly at$22.50 now offered at $2.44. In 
q Outdelay in 10differenttownswewillsell 
f you ONE ONLY for $2.44. Nomoney in 


ted watch to every 
your full name and address, and we 
Fits richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
any $25.00 gold watch pay oursample 
you can return it at any time within 
Z will give you One Free. Write at 
THE NATIONAL M’'E'G 
Zadok sermon a AS alias ict tnd dice! aad oh 
SH 0 RT HAND 
IN method, 
FREE. Write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 
high grade High Arm Alvah Sewing Ma- 
orderto introduce our best machine with- 
advance, Sendin your order to-day and” 


we will allow you to deposit $2.44 with 
anyresponsiblemerchantor bankinyour 

gif place subject to our erder after machine 

fi} has been received and tried for 30days. 
Can we makes fairer offer? You nust also 
agree to show our machine toneighborsand 

| callersand doallyou can toassist usinmak- 
ing sales at regular price, $22.50. Dealers, 
agents or parties having machines are not 
wanted. We want to place them in homes 
































to-day. ELY MFG. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


STAMPING ALPHABET FREE! 


i ae ae te es 
Beha us oa Tox eee uh BRIGGS STAMPING PATTERNS 
and we will send you, FREE, an alphabet of 26 letters, ready 
to stamp. WALKER- JOHNSON Co., Box V.3 , Irvington, ING Ds 
a 


$25 to $50 i: 


per week, 
ple’ pence 









Gentlemen, using a: tated 
“@ld Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
; worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
SS | S quickly done by dipping in melted 

SS | metal, No experience, polishing 

=| or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
i finish when taken from the plater. 

Every family has plating to do, 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus, 0. 


Right Magnificent 


THE ORIGINALS OF WHICH 





EACH 14x17 INCHES, AND FINE ENOUGH TO FRAME, 


One set of the famous pictures of ‘‘ The White City,’”’ as the Chicago Exposition was called, 
They are absolutely the finest specimens of art work 
ever produced, You will be sure to want the rest. 


should be ordered, as a sample, at once. 


For full particulars see the second cover page. 


Re ES i Cle aN ey eT TS) 1 leg cs aa een 


Detren = 16) 16 Cee ar yer) Cee 


‘White C City Artfolio 


If 


and mail (with the money) addressed 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 


jae CUT THIS OUT AND SIGN -@a 
VICK PUBLISHING CO., Rochester, N. Y., 











































“Well,” 


said the bright woman who had 
asked for Pearline, to the grocer 
who wanted to sell her some imi- 
tation of it, “whether you do sell 
more of these other things or 
not, there must be something in 
Pearline which makes the flies 
avoid it. .I notice that all the 
Pearline packages are clean and 

fresh. All the others are fly- 
specked!” This is a true story. 
: Everything is true that we print 
about Pearline. The thing in Pearline that keeps flies 
off is its popularity. It “doesn’t stay on the shelves 
long enough to become soiled. When women want 
washing made easy, without any risk of harm, they must 


have Pearline. 


S rata Stes and some unscrupulous grocers Will tell you *‘ this is as good 
ef ” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never 


4 A cealed. and if your grocer sends you something in place of 
it Back 


Pearline, be honest—send it back, 427 JAMES PYLE, N. Ye 


- : ie 
Isa DISEASE. 
RU N K E hi ry ltcan be Cured 
Be aamalolstet: 
At manufacturers’ prices. It will pay 


ing Dr. Haines’ Golden Specifi t can be 
you to send stamp for Catalogue of 


given without the knowledge of tna occ if 
desired, in coffee, tea or articles of food. Cures 
Regular and Shopworn Cycles, 
and special inside prices. 


uaranteed. Send for circulars. GOLDEN 
CHAS, J. GODFREY, 14 Warren St., N. Y, City, 


PECIFIC CO., 185 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
P | { 


COST $500 
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e 
Union - - 
e ‘ 
Bicycles 
Are Strictly High Grade. Have special 
features, and have proven that they are. 


easy running by their Track, Road and ‘ 
Ceasting records. 


Union Cycle Man’fg Co., 


239 Columbus Ave., Boston, Massa, ‘i 
Branches, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


FOR ONLY. 


FORTY 
CENTS. 


i 
f ” 





SITUATIONS FREE OF CHARGE. 
| We are constantly receiving applications of people . 
- | who desire gardeners and florists,and we have decided 
> | that hereafter we will publish advertisements of those — N 
who desire situations free of charge. Write copy a 
plain and send by the first of the month for insertion > ae 
in the next month's Magazine. 


Sake) 104 bile (@ kre. ieee ee 3 “ shee) .s ws ol teh ie 


June, 1894. 
Vick’s Magazine 


Coupon No. 2. : 


ay 


te 





NY person or institution wanting a gardener and ore 7 
A ist will please write to the undersigned, I have had 
twenty-five years experience in the United States, and can Si 
ville, K the best of references. John Roach, Hopkins- a 
ville, Ky. 


plainly ob bh 








Magazine to at least one friend and neighbor as soon as I receive them, and suggest to them how 
to obtain them, 

Enclosed find Forty Cents, for which please mail me Parts 2 and 3 of The White City Art- 
folio, as described on third cover page of this issue. 


PAH Tepe eS em ee RR) Pete reas. 1 9 ls ieee ae Nie en 


In consideration of your offer of The White City Artfolios, I agree to show them and Vick’s 
Residence, ( Tow OF City stsicosesscrtsnstnorpesabsspsctenoeccnc~* oka grape a ate ee 


County, 


SCALE OF Fm rnstege san stict east Sess ise. seeeten has Ae teH tl ooh ne ena eee 


If Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are wanted, enclose 60 cents and ‘mention fact. If only. 4 one part, change the 
coupon to that effect. 


aa it stamps are used in payment send 21 cents. 
coins, they can be wra pped in a piece of paper and put 


in with coupon. 








GS Distinctly remember that xo one can get these marvelous pictures without this coupon is returned 
with the money. Different coupons will appear each month for different sets of pictures. Each set will, 
make the recipient more eager to get the other, 

5 





“ sy J 
WANTED. ugtion as florist, by Mrs. Carrie Brandon, | 
Poland a ve 
ANTED—F. W. Schumacher, Ira, 0., wa ‘ 
market gardener. ‘ ASD ecee 
“0 


aa SS ee 
Nero Say ege tit Aes ees fond of flowers 

nd work in the garden ress Jas. Sh 42 
care Want Dept. Vick’s Magazine. pecs 


ITUATION WANTED.—Frederick § echt, 927 N 
Clinton Street, Rochester, N. Y. Macon man with 
family, Has had many years experience. 


SS pibea wink WANTED—By a German as florist: ¢ 

Ne piece with pas acre prey ce: Age 23. 
references if wante ress Adolf 

del, Minneapolis, Minn. est 









s 





TT 

Ae ebee O WANTED—As manager or foreman. 
private or commercial place, by young married 

Scotchman; 10 years’ experience; 2 years in this count ran 


Best references, West preferred. ‘ 
hoe : p red. Address G, ee M 



















~ Parts 2 and 3 Now Ready. 


HE WHITE CITY ARTFOLIO 


4 





is A SUPERB REPRODUCTION FROM 


vighty Photographs of that Bewildering Vision, 


4 


THE FAMOUS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 1803. 





Endorsed by Everyone 


AS THE 


VERY - BEST; 


(ne Hundred Wealthy Men 
Hach Paid $1000.00 


for a superb book containing these same photo- 
graphs. This special limited edition, now resting 
in the homes of millionaires, is placed, in Pho- 
tographic Half-tone Engraving, within the reach 
of every reader of Vick’s Magazine, and thus we 
prevent your coveting the treasures of the rich. 
You need not covet, you can HAVE them. You 
ought to be glad of it—we are—-because we are 
enabled to give you for 20 cents the reproduction 
of what cost the rich man $50 for each four 
pictures. 




















Women’s Building—but those in the Artfolios are seven times larger. 


Thousands and Thousands were the Photographic Views taken at the Worlds Fair. The tyro vied with the professional, and 
the results were good and bad. About all that were good THE VICK PUBLISHING CO. secured to offer in its Portfolio Series. 
Best of all were the 80 taken by W. H. Jackson of Denver—largest, handsomest and of most artistic value, and these are offered 

inthis WHITE CITY ARTFOLIO. ee ati 

, There is no way of telling in type of the grandeur of these views ; one must see. The descriptive commentary is entertain- 
ing, correct and instructive. These 80 photographs are accurately reproduced and beautifully printed upon extra fine plate paper, 
_ 14x 17 inches, surrounded by a delicate India tint border, and when sent is complete to frame or keep till the set is complete in 
the folios. This method of presenting these souvenirs of the Exposition possesses many advantages over that of binding, and 
places the Folio at once in the domain of art works. The Artfolio will be kept by all who obtain it as the most noble reproduction 
of the magnificence of the White City as it existed, and will become the one stanglard souvenir of that glory which has departed 
- forever. It is the single series which reveals in the highest form the rare and manifold architectural beauties of the White City. 


FOUR VIEWS IN EACH PART---20c. 


: We positively guarantee these White City Artfolios to be a superb work of art, and stake our reputation that they are of ex- 
traordinary value. We agree to refund your money if you are not perfectly satisfied. ,~es= We offer them to you solely on the 
conditions given in the coupon. “434 We do it to increase our circulation, and have you tell your friends about VICK’S MAGA- 
_ ZINE, and what prizes you get in its premiums. 
; Get One Part. SURE, ra when you receive it you will send for the other parts. We want you to understand that the White 
City Artfolios are unlike anything ever offered. Do not confound them with the cheap, small books or what others may tell you, 


or what you may think. We mean a $5 value for 20 cents ; that’s it, nothing more, nothing less. 


' Lj E M Cut out, fill out and mail the “ White City Artfolio” coupon to 
HOW i O GE i l e the VICK PUBLISHINC CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
iG Be particular to give your fullname and address, to send the coupon on page 128, @aad@ the money. The views will be 


iiatled from Chicago in the order received, in a strong tube so that the pictures will not be injured. If not received in TWO 
Ww) ‘EKS write about it. Samples can be seen at this office, and at our New York office, 38 Times Building. 


¥ SEE COUPON IN BACK OF MAGAZINE, AND ACT TO-DAY. We control these pictures for our class of publications. 
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, PIANOS. NOS. - Celebrated for their Beautiful Tone, 
A Design, and Great Durability. _ 
as Fasy Terms. Old instruments taken in. ‘exchan 
Write for Catalogue and Full Information. 
BRIGGS Hin co. 62I Sire Street, Boston, la 






























The Greatest Medical Discovery . 
of the Age. 


KENNEDY’S 


MEDIGAL DISCOVERY. 


DONALD KENNEDY, OF ROXBURY, MASS., 


Has discovered in one of our common 
pasture weeds a remedy that cures every 
kind of Humor,from the worst Scrofula 
down to a common Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred 
cases, and never failed except in two cases 
(both thunder humor). He has now in his 
possession over two hundred certificates 
of its value, all within twenty miles of 
Boston. 

A benefit is always experienced from 
the first bottle, and a perfect cure is war- 
ranted when the right quantity is taken. 

When the lungs are affected it causes 
shooting pains, like needles _ passing 
through them; the same with the Liver or 
Bowels. This is caused by the ducts being 
stopped, and always disappears in a week 
after taking it. 

If the stomach is foul or bilious it will 
cause squeamish feelings at first. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat 
the best you can get,and enough of it. 
Dose, one tablespoonfulin water at bed- 
time. Read the Label. Send for Book. 
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CAN BE RELIED UPON. 


When you start out on a Columbia, 

you come home on it. 

The fact that it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the quality of a bicycle by a casual 
examination should be a sufficient reason for 
buying a wheel with a reputation. ° 
There is no wheel that has been before the public so 
long, none that stands or ever stood so high, none so well 
| Puaranteet, none’ whose guarantee is so substantial and so 
liberally intetpreted, none so safe to buy as a Columbia. 


With Hy listed at $425, few riders will be so unwise as to invest in lower grade eles, i 
POPE MFG. CO., 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. . 

























Catalogue free at our agencies, 
er mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 
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